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MORE delightful way of obtain- 

ing aknowledge of the manners, 
productions, scenery, and character 
of a country, cannot be conceived, 
than by a perusal of the travels of 
intelligent and accomplished men; 
and perhaps no species of composi- 
tion is better adapted to develope 
the qualities of a writer’s mind, than 
his descriptions of the various scenes 
through which he passes, with the 
sentiments and feelings which they 
inspire, and his selection of topics 
for discussion. These men gene- 
rally view things through the me- 
dium of a taste, modified by culture, 
and the practice of some particular 
pursuit. The merchant, the lawyer, 
the divine, the agriculturist, the poet, 
and the voluptuary, will see the 


same objects in a different point of p 


view, and impart a shade to their 
accounts, which exists only in their 
own imaginations. “This circum- 
stance lends an air of novelty and 
originality to productions of this na 
ture. and however highly coloured 
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they may be, by the individual, they 
seldom mislead the enlightened and 
discriminating. Almost every part 
of the old world has been repeated- 
ly described by tourists, whose de- 
sire of improvement, or love of 
pleasure, has led them to explore its 
treasures; but somelkow or other, 
the number of those who have fa- 
voured the public with an account 
of their travels on our own continent, 
is very small; unless, indeed, we in- 
clude such as, under that name, have 
written libels on our country, for the 
purpose of preventing emigrations 
from Europe. Strange as it may 
appear to the European, yet, to our 
shame be it said, it is too true, that 
the American literati are generally 
much better acquainted with the 
yramids of Egypt, the great wall 
of China, the mouldering temples 
and relics of antiquity, and with the 
history of past ages,—than with the 
surface, mstitutions, capabilities, and 
delightful scenery of their own coun 
try. But nothing is more common 
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than for men to overlook advantages 
within their own reach, and sigh 
after those which owe their charms 
to distance—which, by enveloping 
objects in the shade of obscurity, 
inflames the imagination, and makes 
us fancy perfections that have no 
existence. That the writer, who 
endeavours to make us better ac- 
quainted with our own country, and 
by making us acquainted with it, 
makes us love it more, lays his fel- 
low citizens under an obligation, all 
will readily admit; especially when, 
as in the present case, its intrinsic 
advantages render it worthy of that 
attachment, which is generally felt 
from the mere circumstance of its 
being ours. Mr. Darby, in his tour, 
has materially added to the stock of 
our information upon the most im- 
portant topics connected with this 
state; and it is well he has, for 
otherwise we should be disposed to 
be severe upon him for the almost 
total deficiency of personal incident 
throughout the volume before us. 
After reading it through, we know 
little more of our author, than that 
he is a very intelligent man, a good 
geologist, and an excellent geogra- 
pher. He never admits us sociably 
and freely to the various interesting 
interviews with agreeable people, 
which atravellerenjoys,who rambles 
in a paradise of sweets, and has 
notbing to think of but to please and 
be pleased. We never are per- 
mitted to take our seat with bim in 
the stage, and enjoy that variety of 
character and conversation which is 
so interesting to the philosopher and 
humorist. His letters are as formal 
and studied, as if he wrote to an 
inquisitor, or counsellor of state. 
He seems to have thought that his 
friend was so cold blooded, as not to 
sympathize with him in the feelings 
incident to one, who at every step, 
must meet with some scene or per- 
son to interest him; and that if he 
informed the head, it was unnecessary 
{o captivate the heart. In this Mr. 
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Darby is mistaken. In the present 
ave, it is not enough that a tourist 
merely write good sense, and favour 
us with valuable information; he 
must do something more. He must 
adorn his subject with the graces and 
embellishments of style; —variegate 
it with incident and anecdote, to 
prevent monotony; and examine the 
nature of the human heart, that he 
may be able to select topics that 
cannot fail to interest. He that ex- 
ecutes a work without touching the 
springs of human action, may meet 
with cold approbation, but never 
will be read with delight. We re- 
gret that Mr. Darby has fallen into 
this error, as we are induced, from 
the ease and fluency of the style, to 
think that it was more owing to a 
mistaken idea, that his private ad- 
ventures would be uninteresting 
to the public, than to any want of 
capacity. As it is, however, he 
views almost every object with the 
eye of a geographer and geologist; 
occasionally making reflections upon 
our internal national policy, which 
are worthy of the serious attention 
of an enlightened community, and 
retlect honour upon the intellect and 
patriotism of our author. Such re- 
flections are the more valuable, as 
he is evidently in every thing rela- 
tive to the face of the country, a 
practical man and not a visionary 
theorist. Asa travelling companion, 
Mr. Darby’s volume must be con- 
sidered of great utility, for he care- 
fully notes down the various stages 
on the road, their relative distances, 
and the names of the houses of en- 
tertainment. in perusing the volume 
before us, the reader is much em- 
barrassed by the frequent occur- 
rence of voluminous notes, which 
might as well have been worked up 
in the text, as they are upon similar 
topics. Many of these, together 
with copious extracts from Mr. Bou- 
chette, a Canadian wriier,,in the 
addenda, our author has given in 
the present form, probably because 
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they were not his own; although, if 
he had availed himself of the infor- 
mation, and detailed it in his own 
language, it would have been per- 
fectly admissible, and would not have 
been quite so great an offence as 
high treason or grand larceny. Vol- 
talre was notorious for seizing in 
this way upon the productions of 
others; and authors generally con- 
sider the toil and knowledge of their 
predecessors as fair game. At all 
events it would have imparted a 
character of unity to the work, 
which at present it scarcely pos- 
sessess. 

We shall for the present, in order 
to furnish the reader with specimens 
of our author, refrain from making 
any more critical remarks, lest we 
might be considered as too much 
disposed to find fault. 

We shall commence with his re- 
marks upon the Hudson and its 
scenery; ariver whose bright waves 
and magnificent shores, have ofien 
excited sentiments and emotions that 
would give grace and inspiration to 
poetry, and which only require the 
aid of genius, to exhibit more than 
the charms of eastern romance. 


“ It may indeed be considered as pe- 
culiar to the Hudson scenery, that al- 
most all the variety that the face of the 
earth can afford, is often condensed into 
« compass of very limited extent. Envi- 
~oned by cliffs, crowned with dwarf oak, 
pine and cedar, the traveller often finds 
a projecting bank, sometimes rising bold, 
rude, and rocky; at others, swelling 
above the wave in rounded prominences, 
Upon such banks are built many of the 
finest country seats in the United States; 
and if a variegated country can give 
gratification to refined taste, there are 
few places on earth where summer can 
be enjoyed with more delight. In pass- 
ing the Hudson, it isin the highest degree 
pleasing, to view those edifices amid so 
many natural contrasts. From the city 
of New-York this elegant variety greets 
the voyager ; above the Highlands it be- 
comes more frequent and striking, and 
in no extent of the Hudson river, does 
its peculiar traits arrest attention with 


more force, than near the town of Hud- 
son. ‘The second day after my arrival 
in the neighbourhood, J traversed the 
road from Hudson to Columbiaville, 
near the mouth of Kinderhook. The 
road follows the dividing ridge between 
the eastern branch of Kinderhook creek 
and the Hudson river, and in many 
places, commands very extensive yiews 
of the surrounding country. 

* At one glance is often seen the ma- 
jestic Hudson, its ever varied banks, the 
fleeting sail, apparently mingling with 
the farm houses, and above, and beyond 
this soft picture of peaceful industry, 
rise the blue ridges of the distant moun- 
tains. 

** Nearthe mouth of Kinderhook, com- 
mences a very striking change in the 
physiognomy of the banks of the Hud- 
son; the hills are less abrupt, and the 
bottoms arenow more extensive than 
farther south. The soil presents no very 
striking difference from that found in 
the interval between this place and the 
Highlands; but the general aspect of 
the country assumes a new character. 
Though still broken, the face of the 
country on the banks is more uniform 
than the surface of either Dutchess, 
Orange, or Greene counties. 

“ Kinderhook Creek is formed from 
two branches, the Claverack, and the 
Kinderkook properly so called. The 
former rises in the township of Hillsdale, 
in Columbia county, and running first 
east, gradually turns south and south- 
west, and approaching within three or 
four miles of the river, finally assumes 
a northern course, forming, in all its 
course, a semi-ellipse of about thirty 
miles in length. Kinderhook rises in the 
township of Berlin,in Rensselaer county, 
and pursuing a course south or south- 
east, in very nearly an opposite direction, 
joins the Claverack about one mile and 
a half from the Hudson; the united 
stream unites with that river, after being 
precipitated over considerable ledges of 
transition slate. The curious structure 
of this country appears from the cir- 
cumstance, that the Jansens, or Ancram 
creek, rising also in Hillsdale, winds 
round the Claverack, at seven or eight 
miles distance from the latter stream. 
T'he courses of, indeed, nearly all the 
water-courses in this neighbourhood, 
have a correspondence, approaching the 
regularity of art; their position must 
have been determined by some genera! 
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cause, some operation of nature, com- 
mon to a considerable extent of country. 
It preserves, however, so much of the 
general character of the Hudson banks, 
xs to present a more broken surface 
near, than at a distance from the river. 

“ Where the road from Hudson to Al- 
bany crosses Kinderhook creek, a fine 
wooden bridge was erected a few years 
— Within a few paces below the 

ridge, on the south side of the creek, 
the Messrs. Jenkins of Hudson, have a 
fine merchant-mill, and directly opposite 
the mill, stands a large cotton factory. 
During the last war a little village rose 
around this factory, inhabited by weavers, 
spinners and other workmen. It is now 
Janguishing like other similar establish- 
ments, and from like causes 

“'The creek rolls over different ledges 
of rock, under and above the bridge, 
which produces the fall of water neces- 
sary to propel the machinery below. 
The tide flows up to the mill and fac- 
tory. The adjacent country is hilly, 
particularly south of the creek. The 
works lie 30 low that the traveller is 
within a few paces before he can per- 
ceive the position; and when viewing 
them from the south bank, cannot but 
be pleased with the rural features of 
the place. From the eminence above 
the mill, can be seen the fine farm and 
seat of Mr. Robert Livingston, upon 
the point of land between the mouth of 
Kinderhook creek and Hudson river, the 
opposite shores rising gently from the 
water, retiring far into the distant land- 
scape, in the township of Coxackie. 
‘Turning the view a little more to the 
south, rise the highest peaks of the 
Catskill mountains, in the township of 
Windham. 

* The south side of the little bay,made 
by Kinderhook creek, is steep, and in 
many places precipitous, clothed with 
timber and underwood ; its scenery is 
romantic and solitary: I had the good 
fortune to be kindly hospitably 
treated by Mr. Marks Barker and _ his 
tumily, who reside near this seductive 
spot. In company with those innocent 
and friendly people, and the sweet com- 
panion of my life and of this journey, I 
traversed those wilds Within a few 
paces of the cultivated farm, or ‘ busy 
mill,’ we might have imagined ourselves 
transported to the abodes of primeval 
silence; we could have conceived our- 
selves carried back to the primitive ages, 
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wh. n cultivation had neither disfigured 
nor adorned the face of the earth. Many 
of the dells, dark and deep, overshaded 
with oaks, pine, cedar and maple, seem- 
ed to have never before been visited by 
human bemgs; the turn of a step dis- 
pelled this illusion, by disclosing the 
gay aspect of the garden, erchard, field 


and meadow. I had before ranged over 


many of the most uncultivated and un- 
visited parts of this continent. f had 
often seen the rapid change, from the 
savage waste to the highly decorated 
abode of civilized man, but I do not 
remember to have been. ever before, so 
strongly impressed with the contrast. 
The scenes were before me in all their 
majesty. The whole contour, shading, 
and parts, of one of the most finely 
blended pictures in nature, was open to 
view. It was a day I can only forget 
when I cease to exist. It was enjoyed 
amid objects that now retain in my 
mind all their force of recollected inter- 
est. And it isa spot that the traveller 
may again and again revisit, and never 
cease to admire.” 


The following description of the 
Little Falls of the Mohawk, is se 
vivid and picturesque, that we think 
it will excite a desire, in those who 
are fond of the beautiful and sublime, 
to visit them. 


“ ‘This cataract is caused by a chain 
of granitic mountains of no great eleva- 
tion, which crosses the Mohawk at this 
place. ‘The chain is a ramification, or 
perhaps a continuation of the Catshbergs. 
Approaching the pass, | was struck with 
its great resemblance to the passage of 
the Juniata, through the Warrior moun- 
tain below Bedford, in Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept that the scenery of the latter is on 
a larger scale, and the mountains cover- 
ed with a less vigorous growth of trees, 
than those which occasion the Little 
Falls in the Mohawk. In both, the rivers 
at the distance below, of half a mile, 
seem to issue from the base of the 
mountains, which seen obliquely, con- 
ceals the narrow glens through which 
the waters work their toilsome way. 

“ The scenery near the Little Falls 
is wild and striking. As you approach 
this place, the valley of the river seems 
to close, the road approaches the pass 
obliquely, winding along the foot, of 
hills covered with enormous sugar-ma- 
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ples, whose rough boughs hang over the 
head of the passenger. An elegant white 
tavern-house stands near the entrance 
into the narrow glen, below the cataract. 
After passing the house a few yards, 
the road turns suddenly to the right, 
and scenes of grandeur succeed each 
other in rapid review. The huge un- 
shapen fragments of granite and other 
vocks, lie disrupted in an infinity of 
positions, interspersed and overgrown 
with sugar maple, elm, hemlock, oak, 
pine, and other trees. Toiling about 
half a mile, you first hear the din and 
then appreach within sight of the foam- 
ing surge, tumbling with irresistible vio- 
Jence over its rocky bed. From the 
toot of the falls, the road winds its tor- 
tuous way up the steep ascent, and in 
about a quarter of a mile, brings the 
traveller to a beautiful, well built village. 
Hore every feeling of taste meets a rich 
repast; so many, so variant, and so 
striking are the objects which the hand 
of nature and art have here engrouped 
in one prospect. The rock in thousands 
of forms, trees and shrubs rising from 
interstices. The white surge of the 
falling waters; beyond which is seen 
the smvoth surface of the Mohawk, 
whose placid stream advances slow and 
silent to the scene of tumult below. 
Still farther to the south-west, opens 
the fine expansion of the German-F ats, 
chequered with all the decorations of 
field, orchard, meadow, houses and 
copses of wood. The clear blue heaven 
and fleecy clouds form the back ground 
of this delightful landseape,—a_land- 
scape the traveller can enjoy from the 
windows of an excellent inn, which 
stands in the romantic village which 
raises its .vell-built houses between the 
almost perpendicular crags on one side, 
and the struggling stream on the other. 
The marks are numerous and manifest 
of an anterior and much greater eleva- 
tion of the water than found there at 
present. Many of the rocks are perfo- 
rated with round holes, made by the 
rotation of pebbles in a running stream. 
Those rocks are often of an immense 
size, and placed where they have lain for 
countless ages. These imprinted evi- 
dences of geological revolution, evince 
a slow and gradual, not a sudden or 
violent change. The opposing hills seem 
as if sawn asunder by the perpetual 
abrasion of the water. No farther altera- 
tion of consequence can take place in 
“uture, as the bed of the river is worn 
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down to a level with the bottom of the 
ancient decumbent lake. 

* Passing above the falls, the road 
follows the bank of the river, from 
which the adjacent hills rise by a very 
steep ascent. Prominences protrude 
themselves frequently to the margin of 
the water, and force the course of the 
road to rise to considerable elevation, 
giving reiterated opportunities to enjoy 
the prospect of the truly rich country, 
known by the name of the German- Flats. 
This region takes its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the first civilized emi- 
grants being Germans. Upon no part 
of the United States have the inhabi- 
tants suffered more from that murder- 
ous border warfare, instigated by whites, 
and pursued by savages, than did the 
settlers on the now sniiiing German-F lats. 
For a long period of time after the 
settlements by the French in Canada, 
and by the English and Dutch upon the 
Atlantic coast, the Mohawk and Oswe- 
go rivers formed the line of eruptive 
communication, and blood marked its 
various points. The aged yet remember, 
and recount with a melancholy reollec- 
tion, many of those tragical scenes. 
Time has changed the drama, the rage 
of war has subsided, the savages have 
perished or dwindled to a wretched rem- 
nant. Towns, villages, churches, schools, 
and farm houses, now adorn this once 
dreary waste. The cultivated mind 
may shed a tear upon the horrors of the 
= but a tear like raindrops in the 
yveams of the sun. A review of the 
present must be delightful to every 
generous and feeling heart. It is a pic- 
ture, on which is traced the most in- 
teresting revolution in the moral and 
physical condition of human nature. 
Thereisseen the region where,a few years 
past, roamed the blood-stained savage, 
and where now dwells in peace and plen- 
ty the civilized man;—where in times 
remote, stood an expansive lake, and 
where now bloom the most luxuriant 
harvests. Spring had made but little 
advance at the time [ passed this re- 
markable place; [ amused my fancy in 
contemplating what it would exhibit 
when decked in all the gayety of the 
vernal season, or when the fields and 
meadows were clothed in the rich garb 
of summer. Lost in this pleasing reve- 
rie, time past unheeded until my recol- 
lection was aroused by finding myself at 
the mouth of West Canada creek.” 
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Speaking of the Canadas, our 
author expresses some opinions that 
will seem rather strange and un- 
founded to the people of the United 
States. He seems equally to dread 
their union, hostility, or rivalry. 
Now, we cannot perceive that the 
power of Canada is so alarming, that 
we need dread it. Inthe event of a 
union with the United States, speak- 
ing the same language, possessing, 
to a considerable extent, the same 
religion, asd having the same in- 
terest, they would doubtless join in 
the support of a system of govern- 
ment, not materially differing from 
their own, but having in a greater 
decree for its object the good of the 
people. Butif they did not, and 
used their influence in the councils 
of the nation for selfish purposes, 
what injury could they do when op- 
posed to the representation of the 
other states ? would not their oppo- 
sition sink into insignificance? If 
the union of Louisiana and Florida, 
differing from us as they did, in 
Janguage and institutions, could be 
achieved without disorder, we surely 
have nothing to fear from the Ca- 
nadas being joined to our empire. 
With respect to Canadian rivalry, 
which is so terrific to our author, 
the people of this country are per- 
fectly easy, and have reason to wish 
them all the’success they can possi- 
bly find. In the event of a war, 
however, there ts little doubt, from 
the greater ratio in which the United 
States increase in population and 
resources, than the Canadas, and 
from the zest which the late war has 
given our youth for military enter- 
prise, that those provinces will fall 
an easy prey toconquest. In a mi- 
litary point of view, they are admi- 
rably situated for us to attack in 
flank, and, when once obtained, to 
defend. If the Canadas were wa- 
tered by numerous rivers, all flow- 
ix into the ocean, then indeed they 
would be difficult to retain; but as 
things are, getting possession of the 
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mouth of the St. Lawrence, we could 
make them tributary to us in spite 
of the world. 

In addition to the calculation of 
the body of water in our two great 
rivers, the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi, our author makes the 
following remarks, respecting those 
gigantic features of our country. 


* Rising from the same vast table 
land, and having such extended con- 
nexion, it is surely worthy of remark, 
that no two rivers on earth so essentially 
differ in their general features, as do the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence. The for- 
mer is turbid, In many parts to muddi- 
ness, the Jatter unequaledly limpid. One 
river is composed of an almost unbro- 
ken chain of lakes; the other, in all its 
vast expanse, has no lakes that strictly 
deserve the name. Annually the Mis- 
sissippi overleaps its bed, and over- 
whelms the adjacent shores to a great 
extent. An accidental rise of three 
feet in the course of fifty years, is con- 
sidered an extraordinary swell of the 
waters of St. Lawrence; this cireum- 
stance has occurred the present season, 
for the first time within the lapse of for- 
ty years past. The Mississippi, flowing 
from north to south, passes through in- 
numerable climes; whilst its rival, wind- 
ing from its source ina south-east di- 
rection to near N. lat. 41, turns gradual- 
ly north-east, and again flows into its 
original climate of ice and snow. The 
Mississippi, before its final dischayge in- 
to the gulf of Mexico, divides into a 
number of branches, having their sepa- 
rate egress; the St. Lawrence imper- 
ceptibly expands to a wide bay, which 
finally opens into the gulf of the same 
name. The banks of the Mississippi 
present a level, searee rising above 
the superior surface of that stream ; 
those of the St. Lawrence, by a gentle 
declivity, exhibit the opposing sides of 
an elegant basin. Much of the surface, 
watered by the Mississippi, is a region 
of grass, where few shrubs or trees rise 
to break the dull monotony of the face 
of the earth; the shores that bound the 
St. Lawrence are, when ina state of 
nature, covered with an almost con- 
tinuous and impervious forest. And 
last, though rather an accidental than a 
natural distinction, the Mississippi rolls 
its mighty volume, swelled by more 
than a thousand rivers, through one em- 
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pire, and is, as T once before observed, 
‘ the largest stream on this globe, whose 
entire cours: lies within one sovereign- 
ty” The St. Lawrence is, for more 
than thirteen hundred miles, a national 
limit, and as such, marked with the san- 
guinary points which distinguish the 
bounds of rival power. Both rivers 
have a name in the hearts of the people 
of the United States; upon both have 
their arms been wreathed with never 
fading laurels.” 


We would beg leave to direct the 
attention of the enterprising agri- 
culturist to the following extract, 
which is worthy of being read with 
deference, as it contains the opinion 
of one who has long been familiar 
with the advantages enjoyed by the 
southern and western states; and 
who is therefore capable of discri- 
minating. How many families from 
the eastern states have passed by 
fertile and romantic regions in the 
western part of New York. where 
they might have enjoyed all the 
blessinys of health, independence 
and social intercourse, to ‘* drag a 
lengthening chain’’ into a far distant 
region, where, buried from society, 
and unable to return to it, they 
sigh in vain for its delights and sym- 
pathtes. 


“ The caprices of mankind are difli- 
cult to reconcile. With a soil at least 
equal, and with « climate incomparably 
more congenial to their habits, it is cu- 
rious that the northern emigrant has so 
often neglected the banks of the St. 
Lawrence tu seek those of the Missis- 
sippi. 

* Coldness, barrenness, and asperity 
of surface, are the featuresin which the 
fancy of the people of our middle states 
have clothed this country. No decep- 
tion was certainly ever more complete. 

he reverse is the fact in every point. 
Itis doubiiul with me whether any part 
of the earth can exhibit a more delicious 
summer than this supposed region of 
frosi. Spring, in the acceptation of that 
term as commonly applied in the middle 
and syuthern states, does not here ex- 
ist. The transition from wiater to sum- 
mer occupies but a few days, and all 
seasons are accompanied with the high- 
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est behest of heaven, health. The pale 
cadaverous visage of hopeless disease is 
seldom seen. If the inhabitants earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
they eat it with a good appetite. Tam 
confident that the lumber trade has been 
a severe injury to the inhabitants, and 
has had no little agency in preventing a 
more rapid advance of settlement and 
increase of wealth. I did not converse 
with one man on the subject who did 
not give that opinion decidedly, and 
some even with bitterness. It is a bu- 
siness with excessive labour in its pur- 
suit, and with poverty and hunger for 
its common reward. Of all the occu- 
pations of man, where the soil will ad- 
mit culture, lumber merchandise is per- 
haps the most exceptionable; and yet, 


‘with all its obvious ruinous conse- 


quences, hundreds, upon a soil of exube- 
rant fertility, spend their lives between 
cutting and floating timber, and wretch- 
edness and dependence. 

“Small grain, such as wheat, rye, oats, 
and barley, grow extremely well. Tn- 
dian corn here, as in most places where 
late and early frosts frequently occur, 
must be a precarious crop; yet it is much 
cultivated, and I am credibly informed 
often yields a good produce of twenty- 
five or thirty bushels to the acre.” 


Mr. Darby’s description of Can- 
andaigua is interesting; and the 
wealth and elegance of that village 
will surprise those, who do not re- 
flect that a fine climate and luxu- 
riant soil will always produce these 
results to the industrious and enter- 
prising. 

“ When I had reached the slope that 
leads down to Canandaigua lake, even- 
ing was rapidly advancing; the blaclk 
rain-clouds gathered heavily over the 
eminences to the south of the town of 
Canandaigua, which was now in full 
view, though three miles distant. The 
scenery became every moment more 
and more interesting, and my mind 
more deeply interested. While des- 
cending the steepest part of the hill, 
I was rapidly passed by a man in a sin- 
gle horse carriage, who stopped as soon 
as he gained the bottom, and awaited 
my coming up, and very frankly invited 
me to take a seat beside him, which f 
gratefully accepted. He then drove ra- 
pidly forwards, as the rain commenced 
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to fall in large drops. When we came 
to the lower extremity of the Canan- 
daigua lake, and the extensive fields, or- 
chards, and meadows near the town 
came iv view, | expressed my admira- 
tion at the state of improvement every 
Where visible; my fellow traveller re- 
plied— iwenty-nine years ago I came 
up this outlet, and at that time no mark 
of the human hand was h:re to be seen, 
except those made by savages, a village 
of whom existed on that point,’—show- 
ing me the lower end of the now flour- 
ing town of Canandaigua. [| could not 
doubt his infermation, though there 
was something in the shortness of the 
period, when compared with the effects 
of human Jabour under my eye, that 
seemed 2lmost the effect of magic. 

“ We arrived at the public house, just 
in time to save ourselves from being 
drenched in a heavy shower, and after I 
had returned him my ackowledgments 
for his politeness, he informed me that 
his name was Yates, and that he was 
then in his 72d year. His hale, healthy, 
and firm aspect, rendered this part of 
his information as remarkable as his 
short but impressive story of Canan- 
daigua. The whole scene was in fact 
one of those, which was calculated to 
exhibit the rapidity of improvement in 
the United States. This man entered 
this then wilderness, at an age common- 
ly considered as the meridian of life, 43 
years; and while yet in the vigour of 
his limbs and faculties, a smiling resi- 
dence for civilized man had arisen un- 
der his eye. 

“ T arose this morning early, in order 
to examine this wonder of western New- 
York, and was not disappointed in my 
anticipations: I found it by far the most 
richly built town of its extent I had ever 
seen. It does not admit of comparison 
with Geneva; the two places so essen- 
tially differ in their locality and position 
respecting the lakes on which they are 
built, that few traits of resemblance ex- 
ist between them. Both are objects of 
astonishment, when we recollect how 
short a period has elapsed since a forest 
occupied their position. 

“I found the site of Canandaiguato be 
that of an inclined plane, rising from the 
lower extremity of the lake of the same 
name. A _ valley, or rather bottom, 
skirts along the south side of the town, 
beyond which the country rises into hills 
of considerable elevation; to the north 
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and north-west extends a waving but not 
hilly country ; the east side is occupied 
by the lake and low grounds of its out- 
let. 

“ The town extends in a street of up- 
wards of a mile in length from the lake, 
rising by a very gentle acclivity. Many 
of the houses would decorate the oldest 
and most extensive cities in the United 
States, and from a number of places, 
the view of the lake and surreunding 
country, would reward a tour of con- 
siderable distance. 1 sincerely doubt 
whether a more desirable village exists 
in the United States, ifin the world.” 

We are gratified that our author 
has favoured us with his own de- 
scription of the Falls of Niagara, in 
preference to that of any ether tra- 
veller. Any timidity or reluctance 
to handle a sublime and beautiful 
subject, would have been the more 
reprehensible, as our author has 
displayed, in his picture of the Little 
Falls, and other interesting scenery, 
descriptive powers of no ordinary 
cast. It is too common for writers. 
either from indolence or inability, 
to stop at the threshold of a beauti- 
ful description, and then tantalize 
us by saying, if they had the pen ot 
this or that great genius, they would 
do wonders. We are sure that the 
public would prefer their own im- 
pressions of what they meet with, 
to such affected apologies. Our au- 
thor has been very successful in im- 
parting the feelings of sublimity and 
awe with which he was inspired on 
viewing this stupendous monument 
of wild grandeur. 

“ Seen from the strait below the low- 
er extremity of Grand Isle, the whole 
adjacent country appears almost Jevel, 
no elevation being visible that materially 
breaks the monotony of the landscape. 
The strait here turns nearly abruptly to 
the west, and first exposes to view the 
cloud that constantly rises from the ca- 
taract. Nothing is seen, however, that 
anticipates in any manner the sublime 
and awful scene below. Even the ra- 
- current that sweeps past Black 

ock is now tranquillized: the strait 
is here nearly as still as a lake on 
the United States’ shore, and flews 
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gently on that of Canada. Navy-Island 
isa small extent of laad lying in the 
Canada channel, at the lower extremity 
of Graad-Island, below which com- 
mences the rapids that precede the cat- 
aract of Niagara. 1 passed between 
Navy and Grand islands, and landed 
near old Fort Schlosser, and walked 
down the shore to Whitaey’s, opposite 
the falls; it was near suuset; silence 
began to reign over the face of nature. 
Slowly, and at intervals, [ heard the 
deep, long, and awful rear of the cata- 


} ract; my mind, which for years had 


dwelt with anticipation upon this great- 
est of the world’s iraits, approached the 
scene with fearful solicitude. 1 beheld 
the permanent objects, the trees, the 
rocks; and I beheld also the passing 


% clouds, that momentarily flitted over the 


most interesting pture that nature ever 
painted and exposed to the admiration 
of intelligent beings, with more than my 
common forbearance. I concluded to 
behold, amid the beams of a rising sun, 
the greatest object ever presented to 
human view. But whilst the stars of the 
night gleamed through the misty atmo- 
sphere of this apparently fairy land, I 
walked forth to the margin of the cata- 
ract, and in fancy conceived the beau- 
ties, the horrors, and the wonders the 


| coming morning would produce. That 
morn opened (July 30th); it was clear 


and serene ; [ hasted to the verge of the 
cataract ; Texpected much, and was not 
disrppointed. The point of land above 
A. is a thick wood, standing upon a 
sloping bank. The noise of the cata- 
ract is heard, but its features unseen, un- 
til the observer advances to the verge of 
the fall; itis then seen so obliquely as to 
destroy its best effect. Defective, how- 
ever, as was this perspective of Niagara, 
it presented beauties infinitely trans- 
cending any I had ever seen before. I 
stood upon the very slope over which 
the torrent rushed, and for many mi- 
nutes forgot every other object except 
the indescribable scene before me. But 
when the fervour of imagination had in. 
Soe measure subsided, | beheld under 
my feet, carved on the.smooth rock G. 
D.C.; W. P.and J. B. and many other 


Pinitials of friends that had visited this 


mcomparable spot, and left these me- 
morials, that friends only could under- 


G@stand. On beholding these recollections 


of home, you will forgive me when I 
acknowledge having dropt upon theix 
Vou. 1v.—No. vi. 5 
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traces tears, that were rapidly swallowed 
in the vortex of Niagara. The beams of 
morning came, andglanced upon the 


curling volumes that ruse from the abyss — 


beneath; my eye searched the bottum 
of this awful gulf, and found in its bottom 
darkness, gloom, and indescribable tu- 
mult. My reflections dwelt upon this 
never ending conflict, this eternal march 
of the elements, and my very soul 
shrunk back upen itself. The shelving 
rock on which [ stoods trembling under 
my feet, aud the irresistible flood before 
me,scemed to present the pictured image 
vi evanescence. The rock was yielding 
piecemeal to ruin, fragment after frag- 
ment was borne into the terrible chasm 
beneath; and the very stream that hur- 
‘ried these broken morsels to destruction, 
was itself a monument of changing 
power, 

“ [retraced my steps to Col. Whit- 
ney’s, and after breakfast returned, and 
descending the almost perpendicular 
bank of rocks, found myself under the 
FALL OF WATER, that even in des- 
cription has excited the admiration of 
cultivated man! I crossed the Niagara 
strait about 250 yards below the chute. 
The river was in some measure rufiled 
by the conflict it had sustained above, 
but no danger approached the passenger. 
Perpendicular rocks ruse on both sides, 
to the appalling elevation of between 
three or four hundred feet. The trees 
which crowned the upper verge of this 
abyss appeared like shrubs. I was 
drenched to the skin by the spray of the 
cataract; but the sublime scene tower- 
ing over my head, was too impressive to 
permit muchreflection upon a momenta- 
ry inconvenience. The river below the 
fall lows with considerable rapidity, but 

with less velocity or turbulence than 
I had been induced to expect. The 
opposing banks are perfectly similar, 
both being perpendicular about half the 
descent; below which enormous walls, 
extend slopes, composed of the broken 
fragments that have been torn from their 
original position by the torrents from 
above. Most maps of Niagara are very 
defective, the river being represented 
toe straight. The best delineation of 
this phenomenon, which J have seen, is 
contained in the map of Niagara river, 
published with Gen. Wilkinson’s Me- 
moirs. In the draft, the river above the 
falls is represented, as it is in fact, flow- 
ing almost westward. Below the charte 
9) 
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the stream flows abruptly to the north- 
east, which course it pursues more than 
a mile, from whence it again resumes a 
northern direction, in which, with some 
particular bends, it continues to the place 
of its final exit in lake Ontario. 

“* Between the lower extremity of 
Grand-Isle ard the north of Chippewa 
river, the Niagara is upwards of a mile 
wide, but contracts a little as the rapids 
commence. The banks, as high as Chip- 
pewa river, are not very much elevated 
above the surface of the strait, but ap- 
parently rise in descending to the pitch, 
or cnute. This change of relative height 
is only a deception in vision, occasioned 
by the wear of the cataract. After cross- 
ing, as I have already mentioned, I 
traversed the Canada shore to the bank 
above the grand or Canada chute. On 
the diagram enclosed, I have marked 
the letter C. upon the spot, from where 
the best view can be taken of the falls, 
rapids, and the islands. Many persons 
have insisted that the best view of the 
falls is to be had from Goat-Island. At 
this time I cannot form a comparative 
judgment, as the bridge built by Judge 
Porter, from the New-York shore to 
Goat Island, was broken by the ice of 
last winter. EF am doubtful of the fact 
of the falls being seen to very much 
advantage from this island, as the per- 
spective must be very oblique. The 
rapids are, however, but little less 
worthy of a visit than the falls them- 
selves, and can no doubt be seen with 
much greater effect from Goat-Island 
than from either shore of the strait. The 
rapids, indeed, on the Canada channel is 
a scene of sublimity and grandeur. 
Tumbling over ledges, many of which 
are 8 or 10 feet perpendicular descent; 
these rapids are in fact a chain of cata- 
vacts, over which the immense volume 
rolls its terrific mass towards the still 
awful scene below. ‘The New-York 
channel has also its appropriate beauties 
and attractions to the traveller; many 
small islands, covered with cedar, stand 
between the main shore and Goat-Island, 
round which the foaming surge dashes 
with endless rage. One of these islets 
hangs upon the brow of the falls, and 
produces a small middle sheet of ten or 
fifteen yards wide, standing in mimie 
majesty between the two gigantic tor- 
rents on each side. 

** No adequate idea can be formed 
from description of this wonder of inte- 
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rior North America. [ts pitch in feet, 

its width, its velocity, and consequent 

mass, can be estimated with considera- 

ble accuracy ; but the effect upon the 

mind can only be produced from actual 

view. If the massy walls of rock, and 

the rapids above are excepted, there is 

nothing near Niagara that is striking in 

the scenery. It is left alone in simple 

sublime dignity to strike the soul with a 
sensation that loss of life or sense alone 
can obliterate, but the nature of which 
no language can convey. If towering 
mountains and eraggy rocks surrounded 
Niagara, I cannot but believe that much 
of its fine effect would be lost: as it ex- 
ists, it is an image whose whole contour 
is at once seen, and the recollection un- 
broken by extraneous objects; even 

sound is subservient to the impression 

made upon the heart; none is heard ex- 

cept the eternal roar of the cataract. i 

would have been rejoiced to have seen 
this place in a tempest. The whole 
time I was there, the weather, though 
warm, was otherwise serene and pleas- 

ant. Amid the howling of the black 
north-west wind, Niagara must have 
something of more than common inte- 

rest. [am inelined nevertheless to be- 
heve that winter alone can give all its 
most appropriate attendant imagery to 
the falls. But at all times, at all seasons, 
and I might say by all minds, will this 
matchless picture be viewed with won- 
der and delight, and remembered with 
feelings of pleasure.” 

Mr. Darby has very appositely 
cited, in a note, a passage from the 
Fourth Canto of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, describing the cataract 
of Velino. The passage is so splen- 
did, we cannot resist the temptation 
to insert it here. 

‘* The roar of waters!—from the headlong 
height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; . 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in eadless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 


Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in spraythe skies,and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald;—how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
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Crushing the clifls, which, downward worn 
and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a 
fearful vent 


To the broad column which rolls on, and 
shows 

More like the fountain of an iniant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the 
throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale :-— 
Look back! 

Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread ;—-a matchless 

cataract, 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering 
morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like HOPE upon a deatn-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn, 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching madaess with unalterable mein.” 


The following feeling tribute to 
the memory of the fallen brave, 
which occurs in the Appendix, may 
be introduced, in this place, as ap- 
propriately as any where. 


“ Beside the features of Black river, 
which as high as Watertown well de- 
serve a visit from the curious traveller, 
many other objects near Sacket’s Har- 
bour will amply reward the trouble and 
expense of a review. The spot is in- 
deed classic ground. It was here that 
first budded the now majestic laurels 
of our living General Brown ; and it is 
here where rest the remains of the 
brave, the generous, humane, and chival- 
rous Pike. Upon the point of land over- 
jooking the harbour, rest the ashes of 
this American hero; and few Ameri- 
cans will ever visit the spot, without 
dropping a tear to the too early, but glo- 
rious exit of this gallant soldier. But 
Pike rests not alone ;—other heroes sleep 
beside him. Many of the best and bra- 
vest men of the nation, fell upon the 
Canadian border. Their names have 
only in part survived the battle-field ; 
their dying sigh mingled with the last 
roar of the cannon, and left their me- 
mory to be cherished by a few velatives 
and friends, and forgotten by that coun- 
try they so greatly served. The travel- 
ler in seeking their graves, will often 
seek in vain; no hand is found to point 
to the spot where the soldier sleeps. 
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Fame lavishes her plaudits upon a few, 
and leaves the many to perish without 
a name; and often the man, whose 
sword saved his country, has not even 
the poor memorial of a heap of earth, 
to render sacred the spot where his re- 
mains have been laid; and alas! teu 
often his little orphans mingle the bitter- 
ness of want, with tears for a father, 
who can neither ‘hear them sigh, nor 
see them weep.’ ” 

We could make copious extracts 
from this work, that would display 
considerable powers of language, as 
well as useful information and en- 
larged views; but our limits will not 
permit, and the reader has seen 
enough to form some idea of our au- 
thor’s merits. 
faults which we have noticed, might 
be mentioned a habit, which he has, 
of playing with large topics, which, 
if not beyond his depth, are certain- 
ly not to be exhausted by him, nor 
any man, ina dashing episode, and 
upon which it is scarcely possible 
for the wisest head to come te any 
conclusion. He has some remarks 
upon the feudal system and the 
science of government, that will as- 
tonish every well-read man who is 


acquainted with the present state of 


the civilized world. His geological 
Opinions are in some respects un- 
questionably correct, but in others 
problematical, resting upon his own 
authority, which, though it is en- 
titled to respect, still leaves the sub- 
ject open to discussion. The style 
is generally easy, and even vigorous, 
but the predominance of dry fact, 
and the failure of personal incident, 
render it less captivating than it 
otherwise would be. Mr. Darby, 
however, deserves great credit. B 
giving much information that we had 
not before, he has laid a foundation, 
which succeeding tourists may di- 
versify and adorn. The materials 
are worthy of duration. 

The construction of his sentences 
is, ina few instances, deficient in 
perspicuity; the epithets are some- 
times badly selected, and the ordj- 
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nary rules of grammar violated. 
These faults are very incidental to 
a first edition, and probably are ow- 
ing more to inadvertency than to 
any want of knowledge. Some er- 
rors we shall specify. 

In page 12 we find, ‘* The war of 
elements have subsided.’ It should 
be has, Mc. for the verb must agree 
with ifs nominative case, in nwaber 
as well as person. 

In page 13 he says, landed, 
and rose the winding path: ? as- 
conded would be better. 

In page 15 we have the follow- 
me: With slow steps | descended 
from the gray remains of this me- 
morable pile, and cast a frequent and 
repedted retiring look towards ils 
moulderme turrets.” ‘The word 
repeated should ty all means be 
omitted, as tautological. 

li: page 16 a paragraph begins, 
was possible tor American tn- 
dustry to contend,” &c. When any 
thing conditional is meant to be at- 
firmed, then the subjunctive mood 
should be used, not the tndicaiive ;— 
it should, thercfore, in the present 
be, [fit were possible.” 

In page 28 we find the tollowing: 
‘* Behind these ridges and parallel 
to them, les two broken valleys,” 
&c. It should be /ie, &c. in the 
plural number. 

In page 31 the following: ‘“* The 
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whole contour, shading and parts of 


one of the most finely blended pic- 
tures in nature, was open to view.”’ 
It should be were, &c. Two or more 
nouns in the singular number, con- 
nected by copulative conjunctions, 
require verbs, &c. in the plural. 

In page 38 our author uses the 
expression, liability to ameliora- 
tion,” when he evidently means sus- 
ceptibility of, &c. Anda few lines 
below, he states, that ‘* a dense and 
happy population may be subsisted,”’ 
&ec. It should be supported; to sub- 
sist is a neuter verb. 

We do not like the expression in 
the next page; ‘* sixteen computed 
miles :” better, computed at sixteen 
niles, 

Having thus performed our duty 
with that candour which is due te 
the public, to our author, and to the 
rising literature of our country, tt is 
buat just to admit, that the instances of 
inclegance with which Mr. Darby ts 
chargeable, appear like the faults of 
an unpractised writer, and that they 
rather disfigure his work, than ma- 
terially impair its value. [f this vo- 
lume were published in Europe, we 
think it probable that it would be 
the means of directing the current of 
emigration to the peaceful and lux- 
uriant recesses of our state, and 
pointing out to thousands the path te 
prosperity and happiness. P. 


Campbell ; or, the Scottish Probatroner. 
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R. JOUNSON’S assertion, to 
a invent anew tale ts no small 
effort of the human waderstanding,”’ 
is doubly Ulustrated in our days, by 
the quantity of talent found in some 
of the recent tictious, and by the 
total want of variety and novelty 
exhibited in others,—the works of 
that host of imitators, who tancy 


New-York, Kirk & Mercein, 


themselves called to the occupations 
of genius, but who are utterly in- 
capable of great efforts. By great 
effort, we do not mean great labour. 
fhe labours of small minds, are 
ditcult and ineffectual reachings 
atier new thoughts and extended 
views, bafled by the perpetual re- 
currence of the same ideas, and the 
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perpetual confinement of the sante 
intellectual boundary. How unlike 
these labours, so often repeated, 
and so often frustrated, are the exer- 
tions of expansive intellect; before 
which, as it meditates, the obscure 
becomes clear, and the narrow ex- 
tended; effects are displayed in con- 
nexion with causes, future proba- 
bilities implied by past certainties, 
images multiplied, and the nature 
of moral, intelligent, and external 
things, in their modifications and 
relations, developed by reflection. 
Mind of this character discerns what 
is in man; it selects individuals from 
the species and the nation; it recog- 
nises in each, the brother of all, 
and the compatriot of many; and dis- 
tinguishes ‘* the stamp exclusive and 
professional.”’ It beholds, in the ob- 
jects of its recollection, its recogni- 
tion, or its creation, bemgs whom 
we all understand, and with whom, 
in greater or less degrees, we all 
can sympathize. ‘The writer of this 
order, when he represents our na- 
ture in imaginary situations, shows 
it, under such influence of times, 
country, and personal condition, as 
produces events, characters, and 
emotions, which excite in us the 
pleasure inspired by novelty, to- 


gether with that of sympathy, of 


association, and of our own expe- 


rience of the human heart, and of 


human life. When this vigorous 
conception exerts itself in the in- 
vention of such incidents and char- 
acters, as represent history and man- 
ners—as serve for the monuments 


of one age, and the instruction of 


all that succeed, and when vivacity, 
wit, and taste, embellish the work, 
we must believe that its author was 
not only endowed like an artist, but 
that he totled like one; and that his 
liberal and precious gift to mankind, 


~ ts to be valued for what it has cost 


the giver, as well as for the pleasure 
and profit it affords. 
Some persons, characterized by 
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mediocrity, but readily susceptible 
of pleasure from books of  senti- 
mental narrative, presume that it 
must be easy to produce similar 
pleasure. ‘The very natural man- 
ner in which they have been enter- 
tained, in which circumstances have 
been related, or the human heart 
described, leads them to beheve 

that, as daily life may have furnished 
the models of those who, under im- 
puted names, and in contrived sttua- 
tions, are so agreeable and affecting, 
so, common observation may have 
made the inferences, and drawn the 
sketches, which constitute the value 
and beauty of what they admire. 
They do not see exactly all that they 


feel. ‘The deep penetration, the 


ample and lofty comprehension, the 
refined and exquisite finishing dis- 
played in the productions of accom- 
plished genius, are too remote and 
too delicate for ordinary analysis; 
but they have, in their resulis, a 
strong power over minds that can- 
not comprehend them. ‘These ad- 
mirers, W hen they ** set up for them- 
sely es, ’ feel as wise as any, and as 
ingenious too; they can see what is 
intended, done. and felt in the world, 
by young and old, rich and poor; 
they, therefore, determine to make 
the offering of their ability to society 
—an offering which every man owes; 
—and, for public edification, they 
begin raking their sterile brains, for 
sketches of character, flat wit, and 
threadbare morals. We do not know 


that the noisy, but feeble flights of 


these tame people do any harm, 
except that the misuse of facul- 
ties, even of the most limited kind, 
is the loss of some good, which the 
right application of them might have 
accomplished. Every one has ca- 
pacity enough for self-knowledge; 
can estimate some part of the difler- 
ence between the pinions that soar, 
and the wings that flit; and can com- 
prehend that, while some excursive 
souls behold the heavens and the 
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earth, the Creator and the creation, 
in one splendid exhibition, others 
have, for their humbler perception 
aid happiness, the sweet and the fair 
things below, in succession and de- 
fail; that some inherit an empire in 
the region of thought, and some but 
i garden; that some shine like the 
gem which never decays, and others 
vanish lke the rain-drop, exhaled in 
the sun-beam. Knowing something 
of the difference of human powers, 
ard their effects, a thinking being 
must understand that, to reform so- 
ciety, the writer must be strong; 
te enlighten it, he must himself be 
fuminous; and that to charm, he 
must feel the sentiment of beauty 
in his own sonl, and have the power 
to display it at will. These endow- 
merts enable the possessor to exalt 
and delirht his fellow-men; and these 
consutuie his legitimate title to grat- 
tude and praise. But the claim to 
a‘iention is advanced, together with 
challenge to admiration; andthe 
pibte are incessantly called upon 
tc give lime and reflection to those 
wh. take up the pen, and follow 
whither they could not lead. 

Novel writers of the lower grade 
are generally very humble, (they 
eucht to be so) and moreover very 
moral; making up in goodness, as 
they appear to suppose, for their 
de.icicucy.of ability. Moral purpose 
is necessary in all human actions, 
and very commendable in a novel 
weiter; but if he have no other re- 
guisite, than pure and benevolent 
mtentions, these caa operate more 
efeieatiy, in almost any way in 
which tiey can be expressed, than 
through the medium of the press. 
jie who restrains his propensity to 
seek public attention, when he has 
no oroper claim to it, shows more 
eood sense in his forbearance, than 
he could in the indulgence of his 
inclination; we therefore entreat of 
all persons so dispased, to ‘* pause 
and ponder,’ as saith Mr. Hervey, 


of talent and wisdom. 


The danger of neglecting, or over- 
looking moral effect, and the unhap.- | 


py consequences produced by con- 
cealed or vindicated immorality in 


novels, might no doubt often be @ 
traced from impressions early made 
on susceptible readers, to their cor- | 

Yet we be- 
lieve that there is some exaggerated | 
and false apprehension in the minds § 

of good people, upon this subject. @ 


responding results. 


They ought not to be less vigilant in § 


their cares for the young, but they BBE 
The writers 
of this age have been so profuse of § 


may be less uneasy. 


good examples and exact retribution, | 


that Julia, Werter, and the agree- 
able debauchees of the earlier Eng- 
lish novelists, need not excite much 
alarm. 

The efficacy of virtuous princi- 
ples,enforced in the form of fictitious 
narrative, more or less amplified, 
has been acknowledged by wise in- 


structors, and experimentally exhi- | 
bited by them, almost from time | 


immemorial. 
he would reform the erring and 
warm-hearted king of Israel, came 
not to him with a theory of indivi- 


‘The prophet, when | 


dual rights and affections; but he | 


spoke to his conscience and his 


heart, awakened his generosity and | 
his honour, and shot that arrow of 


remorse, which repentance alone 


could extract, by a simple tale. And 


the Greatest of Prophets asserted 
his moral dispensation not in laws, 


but in facts; and showed what the | 


holy enjoy, and what the sinner de- 


serves, by the saint’s reward, and | 


the offender’s misery. ‘The efficacy 


of some obvious moral in novels, 


we remember to have seen once 


controverted.—An eminent writer, © 


who has deeply analyzed the effects 
of every species of literature upon 
society, and upon indiwdual mind; 
who has investigated its operation 
upon the understanding, the con- 
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play 


science, and the conduct of men— 
jasserts, that events are known to 
ver. so much in the power of an 


hap- */author, and retribution to be so 


* completely at his disposal, that the 


ie > reader is quite as apt to assign poeti- 
be |mcal justice to his arbitrary distribu- 
as to the law of nature; and 
cor. |) that, however feigned situations may 
be- fg affect the reader’s heart, or imputed 
ated | conduct be condemned by his princi- 
inds | ples; however suggested images may 
ect. delight, or invented wit amuse his 
it in pa fancy, he is not likely to apprehend 
hey fi punishment for his own offences, 
fers pe irom sufferings inflicted upon similar 
e of mm Ollenders, or to hope for his own 
ion, success, from the gratuitous pros- 
‘ee. a perity bestowed upon a favourite, 
ng- by one who has mines and mints, 
uch jy love and happiness, life and death, 
"in free gift. It is possible that a 

rci- @ reader may reason thus; but that he 
ous molten does, we doubt. He takes 
ed, (@ things as they are shown to him; 
in- @ believes in the doctrine of recom- 
chi- fg pense, as it is illustrated in the facts 
‘me @ le observes, or in the fable which 
hen | We reads; and it is the correspondence 
and @ of fact and fable, which alone gives 
me @ power to the latter.  [t is the inapti- 
vi- @ tude of man to make all the use of 
he @ his experience, to which it might be 
his @ °pplied, that renders the brief and 
ind | Concentrated exhibition of human 
of @ hustory of so much value; for it fur- 
ne complete demonstration, in- 
ind § stead of dismembered recollections, 
fed @ 2nd transient suggestions. Though 
vs. @ ‘his mode of instruction is so an- 
he | cient, and the confidence in it so 
Jc. | Universal, yet the multiplication of 
nd | Written tales is comparatively recent; 
cy and it has created a new department 
Js, | literature—the literature of the 
unlearned. As soon as a whole peo- 
~~ ple have learned to read, the ques- 
ate ) tion arises,—How shall they employ 
on ibis acquirement ? We answer—To 
“ ~ tacilitate business and mutual inter- 
on » Course; to read the scriptures, that 
n- _ ‘hey may comprehend their faith 
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and their duty; and, according to 
their opportunities, to amuse and 
improve themselves by such books, 
as the different grades of taste, curi- 
osity, and intelligence can compre- 
hend and enjoy. Such books are 
now furnished by the mutual action 
of demand and supply. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is no novel, 
but it acts upon the common mind 
like one. Minds that ask only sim- 
ple facts, for the illustration of sim- 
ple principles, cannot well interpret 
allegory; nor do they trouble them- 
selves with the exposition of the 
mystical and poetical. But Bunyan’s 
personifications, though they may 
not be understood, can be seen; for 
no writer ever addressed his shad- 
owy emblems more to the senses. 
Mr. Christian and Mrs. Christiana, 
with their children and acquaint- 
ances, are so much like ourselves, 
our neighbours, and our own little 
folks, that we for the most part re- 
gard them as flesh and bloed; and 
they interest us so much the more. 

Since John Bunyan’s day, provi- 
sion for enlightening and entertain- 
ing ignorance, has been continually 
augmenting; and of the whole amount 
which has been supplied, the contri- 
bution before us, is by no means the 
least worthy of acceptance. Among 
those writers, who, without being 
entitled to the highest honours of 
genius, still possess a claim to esteem 
for sound ynderstanding, practical 
views of life, just thinking, genuine 
purity of sentiment,and benevolence 
of feeling, the author of “ Campbell” 
may rightfully occupy a respectable 
station. Though we have strayed 
somewhat from him, and though he 
has waited nearly as long for our ani- 
madversions, as did his own ‘“ Pro- 
bationer,”’ for the good fortune that 
never happened to him, yet he has 
not been forgotten; and whenever 
we shall recount the names of those 
who have engaged in the task of 
drawing practical lessons from ordi- 
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nary experience, we shall remem- 
ber him as a pleasing teacher of 
wholesowe iruths. The hero of the 
taic is William Campbell; his story 
is related in his own person, and we 
shall now proceed to abridge it, for 
the edification of all whom it may 
concern. Every one will see that 
his object is, to forewarn parents 
acunst educating children for pro- 
fessions, without suitable abilities 
and corresponding advantages. ‘This 
is a yood-tesson. It is a common 
remark, upon aman so forced out 
of is proper sphere, ‘that is a 
good farmer, or a good mechanic 
spoiled.’? Many a one is so spoiled; 
and if the luckless Campbell should 
lead one parent to distrust the false 
ancury of a dull boy’s eminence, and 
save one unhappy wight from the 
prostration of his corporeal powers, 
and the torture of his intellectual, 
he will do more good by his narra- 
tive, than he ever did by his actions. 

William Campbell was the son of 
a very weak man, who did not rule 
in his own house; and of a woman, 
who, though not very wise, swayed 
the domestic sceptre. In the year 
in which the Duke of Cumberland 
struck the blow, which has kept 
South and North Britain in peace 
ever since, 1746, Campbell was 
born; and because the heroic duke 
had stopped at his father’s dwelling, 
taken the new-born infant in his 
arms, and left ten guineas for his 
future education, with the declara- 
tion that he would no doubt be a 
great man, the duke’s name, William, 
was given to the bantling, tn despite 
of mortal offence to an old Jacobite 
uncle of some property, who wished 
that his nephew shoald be called 
Charlie.” Willie’s father would 
have put him into the field, to aid 
his own labour in due time; but 
his mother chose that, like Dominie 
Sampson, ‘‘ he should shake his pow 
in the pulpit.” The father knew 
all the pushing and climbing neces- 
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sary to get a boy to that elevation, 
and that his boy had no one to aid 
him. No matter—the father was 
overruled, and the son was carried 
through the school and the college, 
and at last licensed to preach. Of his 
ambition and emulation, his friend- 
ships and enmities, his successes, 
or defeats, we are told nothing. 
Through that period of strong emo- 
tion, he passed without agitation ; 
and at the close of his college life 
took up his abode under the paren- 
tal roof, without books and without 
friends, and with his mother’s loqua- 
city for a social resource. Walking 
over the country, and a little occa- 
sional labour in the fields, at which 
he was very awkward, and which 
he found very irksome, constituted 
his occupations; till a college ac- 
quaintance passing his door, took 
him to a neighbouring gentleman’s 
house. After this introduction, the 
gentleman hired Mr. Campbell for a 
private instructor to his children. 
The days which followed might have 
been happy, had not Mr. Campbell 
fallen in love with his fair pupil, 
Miss Maria B. The attachment was 
mutual; but the prospects of Camp- 
bell did not authorize him to cherish 
it, and the dictates of honour com- 
pelled him to quit his situation. 
Campbell’s father does not often ap- 
pear as an actor in the course of 
this history; he is one of those good 
men, whose virtues want efficiency, 
while they truly exist in principle 
and feeling. His admonition to his 
son on his departure from home, to 
enter upon his duty in Mr. B.’s 
family, is characteristic of a tender 
father, and a virtuous man. 

** T accepted the proposal and depart- 
ed with a father’s blessing and advice. 
‘ Go, my sen,’ said he, ‘ I am no judge 
of your head, but am happy to think 
that you have a good heart, if a poor 
mortal creature’s heart may be termed 
good. You arein the way of instructing 
others; and whetherin public or private, 
let your doctrine be adorned by vour 
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example. Always speak and act accord- 
ing to your conscieace, Beware of pride 
—but avoid meanness. The profession 
you have chosen requires regularity of 
conduct, and prudence in the choice of 
your compani-ns and recreations. Let 
your first aim be, the faithful discharge 
of yourseveral moraland religious duties, 
and let your amusements be only such as 
promote health of body and serenity of 
mind: and be assured that temperance 
in every enjoyment will affurd you the 
most pleasing and lasting relish Flat- 
ter no man,—and be not zealous without 
discretion. Do your duty, and may 
God bless and prosper your honest en- 
deavours !’” 

Campbell could not explain his 
motive for quitting his employment; 
and as that conduct, which can be 
accounted for only by conjecture, is 
seldom kindly regarded, he was not 
much commended on this occasion. 
The next family in which he re- 
sumed the business of instruction, 
was that of Sir Peter Lightfoot, a 
London cit retired from business, 
having been made rich by his mar- 
riage with a fat widow, to whose 
husband he had been apprentice. 
Miss Eliza Burton, the daughter of 
Lady Lightfoot’s first marriage, is 
the only rational being of this house- 
hold; which is just such a one as, 
we believe, must represent the rich 
vulgar of commercial communities, 
for we have seen many of them be- 
fore. 

Here he experienced the torments 
of a tutor residing among the illite- 
rate, who have no respect for merit 
or learning; and labouring u:on chil- 
dren under the counteracting in- 
fluence of foolish indulgence, | .w 
associations and disorderly habits: 
—no uncommon case in this world; 
and, in its operation, it furnishes a 
good argument against private edu- 
cation. For ourselves, we appre- 
hend that the kind of education 
which a boy receives, whether it be 
public or private, is of more impoyt- 
ance to his character, than whether 
it be the one or the otber merely; 


and we doubt not, that the union of 
both modes, providing at once for 
the heart and the understanding, and 
cultivating alike the private man and 
the citizen, will form at once the 
best, and the happiest member of 
society. 

Mr. Campbel! was not long trou- 
bled with Tom and Dick Lightfoot; 
for being one d.y found alone with 
Miss burton, who had brought him 
a pen to mend, her lady-mother 
thought proper to dismiss him; and 
back he went to his father’s mansion. 
Campbell was soon after called to 
the assistance of an infirm preacher; 
and with rational and u: right views, 
he set about the instruction of an 
ignorant and contentious people. 
Lord George Gordon’s opposition to 
the bill, previously passed in parlia- 
ment, for the relief of the Catholics, 
and the riots in London in conse- 
quence, about this time spread ter- 
ror, and produced much controversy 
and intolerant zeal throughout the 
kingdom. The party spirit and mu- 
tual ill willof Mr. Campbell’s parish- 
ioners, induced that gentleman, at 
the time of their highest excitement, 
to preach to them upon liberty of 
conscience. There is atime for all 
things. Nothing shows the worth 
of any virtue, or any privilege, m ‘re 
than the want of it. Nothing can 
m re obviously display the beauty 
of true piety and liberal Christianity, 
than bigotry and fanaticism. But, 
to discern the difference of right and 
wrong in matters of opinion, men 
must be dispassionaie; and the sea- 
son to convince them is not an extra- 
ordinary occasion, when prejudice 
is in violent action; but when, in 
the common course of things, it ts 
not called forth, and is only cherish- 
ed in the mind as a principle ot 
possible application. Mr. Campbell 
did not know this truth. In conse- 
quence of his imprudent admouition, 
he was excluded from the pulpit, 
and forced back to indolent depen 
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re 
dence. This error of judgment un- 
happily concurred with the other 
untoward circumstances of his life, 
to depress his spirit, and relax the 
energy of which he was really capa- 
ble; for though he had not the talent 
of persevering resistance to ill for- 
tune, his conduct nevertheless dis- 
played considerable firmness of cha- 
racter; first in the ardent and con- 
stant affection he cherished for his 
mistress, as well as in his self-con- 
trol in the command of it; and again, 
in the independence of his senti- 
ments, and the intrepid integrity 
with which he declared them. At 
this period of his life, if his mis- 
fortunes excite commiseration, his 
conduct commands respect; and the 
cause of those misfortunes,—the 
foily and injustice of his persecutors, 
—deserve contempt and execra- 
tion. The right of the mind to the 
independent use of its faculties, in 
regard to duty toward God, is for- 
mally acknowledged by all; but, as 
in the case related by Campbell, 
notwithstanding ‘* the light that has 
come into the world,’ and which 
shows that obedience, not forms nor 
creeds, is the essence and the test 
of faith, we fear that there yet exist 
professing believers, who, with a 
pretended zeal for God and truth, 
make that God a being of their own 
conceptions, and that truth a system 
of their own interpretation; who 
deceive themselves, by mistakiag 
the love of power for the love of 
God; who, in the name of him whose 
service is perfect freedom, enforce 
a tyranny which is little less to be ab- 
horred and resisted, than the scourge 
and the faggot;—a tyranny which 
dictates, for the doctrines of the 
gospel, the commandments of men; 
which denies to its subjects, as far 
as possible, the means of illumina- 
tion; which fetters intellect by the 
dogmas which it teaches, and the 
limits which it prescribes; which is 
the deadly foe of that charity which 


is greater than both faith and hope; © 
and which makes the proof of fidelity | 7 
to consist in calumniating those, who | ~ 
dare not, and will not submit to any | ~ 
authority but the Bible, nor any ex- 
pounders but reason and conscience, ~ 

Campbell’s next transition was to 
a jail; into which he was thrown 
on account of his responsibility for 
a worthless brother-in-law. whose © 
debt he was unable to discharge. ~ 
Hence, however, he was liberated 
by a few friends of his late parish. ~ 
We now follow him to Edinburgh. ~ 
Here he might have suffered some- — 
thing worse than a jail, for the ~ 
imputed circulation of counterfeit 
money, had not Miss Eliza Burton © 
appeared in good time to assert the ~ 
respectability of his character, and © 
the recovery of the note which he ~ 
had exchanged for false coin, led to | 
the detection of the real culprit. ~ 
The history of this impostor, and | 
most of the other episodes in the | 
book, all point out the same useful © 
inference, namely, the absurdity of — 
inconsistent education, and the folly © 
of expecting events to accomplish © 


what abiity only can attain. After 
Mr. Campbell’s vindication was ef- 
fected and his person free, it was 


suggesied that, if he did not wish to | 
appear for the condemnation of the ~ 
criminal, he would do well to quit © 
Scotland for a time. ‘The master — 
of a vessel offered him a passage to | 


London; Miss Burton forced upon his 


acceptance a sum of money. sailed — 


herself in the Hebe to the Thames, 
and returned also to Scotland by the 
same conveyance. ‘This excursion 
produces nothing of much impor- 
tance to the history, except making 
Mr.Campbell and Miss Burton better 
acquainted. The result of their inti- 
macy is the offer of the lady’s heart 
and hand, and the rejection of it by 
Mr. Campbell; whose constancy to 
his first love is undeviating, though 
the object of it had died prematurely. 
Miss Burton is one of the most ani- 
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mated characters in the book; but 
there is some want of discretion and 


| propriety about her, so that her 


generosity and fortitude lose part of 
the dignity, which self-respect would 
confer upon them. Her prefer- 
ence for Mr. Campbell might have 


e _ been produced by the principle, up- 


on which some writers account for 
apparently incongruous tastes—the 
harmony of contrast; but upon what 
principle soever her choice was de- 
cided, love was not a very profound 
sentiment in her heart. Liking her 
so well as we do, we wish we could 
like her better. We do not admire 
faultless women in books, precisely 
because there are none in real life. 
Nobody is interested for Richard- 
son’s Harriet Byron, as he is for 
Clementina; but still, when the faults 
which tarnish the lustre of goodness, 
are coarse and unrefined. they are 
less excusable, and less agreeable, 
than the excess of exalted affections. 
and the extravagancies of undisci- 
plined imagination. 

In Campbell’s journey from Edin- 
burgh home, he encountered a com- 
pany of strolling players, under such 
embarrassment, that he was induced 
by compassion to relieve the princi- 
pal, by a loan of five guineas, for 
which he took a ludicrous obligation, 
signed,—** Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark.”’ 

The Probationer”’ had passed 
thirty, without advancing his fortune, 
when he was determined to seek his 
object in anew way. An accidental 
meeting with an old college compa- 
nion, who gave him an animated 
account of his own success, and of 
the means by which it had been 
achieved, determined Campbell to 
cultivate patronage also. ‘This prac- 
tical lesson upon “ the art of rising 
in the world,” may be of service to 
some of those timid and supine be- 
ings, who are rendered such by a 
natural but mistaken delicacy; who 
are embarrassed by a sort of respect 
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for mankind, which prevents them 
from entering into justling and inter- 
fering competition; a respect, which 
looks for mutual deference, and 
which so honours itself, as to expect 
also, that the wise and liberal will 
in due time discern and grant all 
that nature craves, or talents de- 
serve. Such men enter life, as sim- 
ple rustics enter, for the first time, 
a populous city; they think they 
will stop for a while, until the crowd 
shall have passed, and the way be 
unimpeded; but the crowd is never 
gone, and the night, *‘ in which no 
man can work,” as it darkens over 
them, finds them still waiting and 
wondering. 

When Campbell, as he made a 
melancholy comparison between his 
friend’s lot and his own, would have 
accounted for his misfortunes by 
Goldsmith’s * silver spoon and wood- 
en ladle,” his friend attempted to 
confute the theory of luck, by the 
following reply, which may be easily 
and properly applied, in the example 
it gives, to other pursuits, besides 
that of a “‘ snug manse”’ and a ** good 
glebe.”’ 


“¢ Nay,’ said he, ‘Will, you are 
wrong: rather say, 
‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
That, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.’ 


‘Do you suppose, now, that if I had sat 
still and trusted to Providence, without 
making any exertion for myself, [should 
at this moment have been minister of 
, with a stipend of nearly £200 
per annum, a snug manse, and a good 
glebe ? No, my dear fellow, this would 
have been burying my talent in the earth, 
as you are doing: I have made some 
occasional inquiries after you, and find 
that you are either too proud or too 
diffident ; if you imagine that your me- 
rit entitles you to public notice and 
patronage, and that it will follow as a 
necessary consequence, I am afraid you 
will find yourself sadly mistaken. Not 
that I depreciate your abilities and quahi- 
fications; without a compliment, If 
believe and know them to be much 
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superior fo mine, but they are neither 
known nor cared for by the world. Do 
you not see, that procuring a living in 
the church, is like getting a seat at a 
place of public entertainment, where a 
crowd is assembled before the doors are 
opened ? If there are more people than 
seats, a scramble will ensue ; every one 
will seize a place as fast as possible, and 
if amanis so modest as to stand look- 
ing on in expectation that some one will 
ask him toa comfortable birth, [ am 
afraid he may stand till he is wearied. 
You may think that I speak with levity, 
but the thing is true; I want to rouse 
you from your apathy: reflect upon 
what I have said ; for, believe me, you 
want energy, and have by far too much 
of false delicacy.’ ” 

The first time that Campbell forgot 
his father’s injunction, ‘ to flatter 
no man,” he addressed himself to 
the good graces of a gentleman, with 
a valuable living in his gift. He de- 
livered a sermon particularly adapt- 
ed to the taste and principles of this 
hoped-for patron; and, as a second 
experiment of the same kind, wrote 
songs to celebrate the richer of 
two candidates for parliament. He, 
whom the sermon was designed to 
prepossess, gave the preacher five 
guineas, and presented the living 
to another; the electors sung Mr. 
Campbell’s songs, but laughed at his 
servility. Some other disappoint- 
ments followed, and the kirk seemed 
surrounded by an impassable barrier 
at whatever point this adventurer 
approached it. 

Old Campbell’s lease expired, and 
he was encumbered by a debt of his 
son-in-law’s. In this exigency Mrs. 
Campbell thought of applying for 
assistance to her Jacobite brother, 
who had held no cordial intercourse 
with her, since she had refused to 
give the name of his fugitive prince 
to her son. ‘the father and son 
yielded to her suggestion, and off 
they went; but found to their utter 
disappointment, that the old man had 
yecently married a young girl. This 
part of the narrative is as interesting 
as it is scenic, and highly character- 
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istic. We see the group setting 
out with forlorn hope: the resolu- 
tion and perseverance of the wife 
and mother, struggling against for- 
tune and against pride, contrasted 
by the yielding, patient, and resigned 
deportment of her companions; and 
we feel a strong compassion for all, 
at the result of this last effort. ‘he 
dotage of an old man, and the ab- 
sorbing strength of misguided polit- 
ical passion, which, like a bird of 
prey, gorging itself upon lambs and 
doves, swallows up the tender and 
sweet affections, are well portrayed 
in this interview. 


“ My uncle, who was in the field when 
we arrived, having been sent for, soon 
made his appearance, both hale and 
hearty, and with a great flow of spirite 
and apparent cheerfulness of heart. 
My mother congratulated him upon his 
fresh and healthy looks ; saying that he 
was. like the eagles upon his neighbour- 
ing mountains, renewing hisage; al. hough 
truth compels me to say, that she look- 
ed rather disappointed at his vigorous 
appearance. He told her, that he never 
enjoyed better health in his life, nor was 
he ever so happy as he had been for 
these six months past; that he did in- 
deed feel he was renewing his age; and 
he would now have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to us the cause of this happy 
change. This he did by calling out, 
‘Jacobina!’ when in bounced the wo- 
man who received us at the door, about 
whom [| thought there were obvious 
signs of matronship. 

“¢T'here, sister,’ said he, ‘is the 
gudewife o’ Drumscarlie, an’ a gude wife 
indeed she is to me. I followed the 
example of King David with Abishag; 
an’ find that they never do wrang wha 
tak the holy men o’ Scripture for the 
pattern o’ their conduct.’ 

“Jsaw my mother change colour, and 
was persuaded she was about to say 
something very unpleasant; but being 
seated next to her, I trod upon her foot 
in order to suppress the ebullition, which 
I was afraid was bursting out. 

“My uncle, after talking of different 
subjects, at last asked me what kirk I 
had got ; how long it was since I was 
placed ; and what was the worth of my 
stipend. 
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“¢Dinna mock poor fowk, brither,’ 
replied my mother ; ‘ although the lad- 
die has na been sae fortunate yet, I hope 
histime’s coming?’ ‘Lord help us a’, 
Mary! is that possible? You're sure- 
ly jokin’, lassie; [ thought your gryte 


_ friend, the Duke, had provided for Wil- 
liam, his name-son, Jangsyne 


“*Spare your taunts, brither ; it’s no 
ilkka day that we see ither; we didna 


» come here to ca’ quarrels ; an’ ’m for 
lettin byganes be byganes.’ 


“* D—1 thank ye! nae wonder though 
ye think shame o’ that mornin’s wark— 
Pll ne’er forget it; an’ wad rather gi’en 
the best score o° sheep that ever I ca’d 
to the hill, before ane that was a drap’s 


blude to me sud a been a bawbee be- 


“¢ Whisht, whisht,’ said my mother, 


3 clapping her hand to his mouth; ‘ I’m 
~ tired an’ hungry—let’s get our supper, 


an’ a drap o’ your Ferintosh 

“T was agreeably surprised at my mo- 
ther’s forbearance: my father had kept 
a prudent silence ; and the supper pass- 
ed with hospitable cheerfulness. 

“ During the first circuit of the glass, 
which passed to each other’s health, my 
mother pledged our landlady with much 
coldness and reserve. I saw it was 
noticed by my uncle, and was afraid of 
the consequences ; for both his language 
and manner showed that he had all the 
uxoriousness which an old man gene- 
rally possesses for a young wife. 

“ He poured out a second glass, crying, 
‘ Jacobina, put round the bottle, and fill 
your glasses; come now! Here’s awa 
wi’ the uncos! £* Amen,’ said Jaco- 
bina. 

“Twas not ignorant of his meaning, 
and determined not to pledge him ; but, 
averse from a quarrel, [ affected a sud- 


+ den squeamishness and yfter inability 


to taste more whiskey. 

““¢ You’re a cowardly tyke,’ cried my 
uncle ;’ you dare not take my side, and 
want courage to defend your ain.” ‘ You 
wrong me,’ cried I; ‘ your political 
attachments I may, at your age, excuse, 
but can never approve ; although, while 
here it is my wish that we should, if 
possible, not differ about opinions : how- 
ever, that you may not suppose I have 
less firmness than yourself, ‘ Here’s for 
King George!’ and I tossed off a glass 
of whiskey. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ you are 
2 man, although not to my liking.’ 

“My father’s placid disposition ren- 
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dered this scene exceedingly wearisome 
to him; and he proposed that we should 
retire for the night, telling my uncle, 
that we were to set out on our return 
home, next morning after breakfast. I 
endeavoured to give the conversation 
that cheerful turn, which might enable 
us all to part in good humour; but my 
uncle still found opportunity, from some 
association of ideas, to recur to his 
favourite topic, which it was obvious 
was more strongly impressed upon his 
mind by my presence, and the imaginary 
connexion that he supposed me to have 
with the house of Brunswick. 

“ Next morning we ail got up betimes, 
and went to view my uncle’s fields aud 
flocks Seated on a hillvck of | fine 
blooming heath, he began to expatiate 
on his wealth and comforts in lile; which 
he said would have been perfect, could 
he have seen his friends in their own 
place. From this subject it was next to 
impossible to divert his attention. 

“ My mother, impatient to i::troduce 
what was nearest her heart, now said: 
‘lam very glad, brither, baith for your 
ain sake an’ mine, that Providence has 
been sae kind to you. We have been 
very unfortunate, and are just now sair 
distressed indeed. My gudeman there 
has a billcomin’ due, that he ought to hae 
naething to do wi’; but that canna be 
helped ; it was for her sake that’s awa 
now, an’ if we were able for our ain 
turn, it wadna matter; that no being 
the case, we maun be obliged to some- 
body. Now, brither, as this is the first 
favour we ever sought of you, will you 
either lend us forty pound for a tew- 
mont, or be caution for the bill that 
length o” time, till we see what turns 
about 

“ { observed the old man’s eyes kin- 
dle ; but it was with malignant fire. 

** You say,’ exclaimed he, ‘ ye never 
sought a favour frae me; I wish I could 
tell ye the same tale—I sought but ane, 
an’ ye denied me. I havena forgot it, 
an’ never will, while my head’s aboon 
the yird! sat by your bed-side wi’ a 
sair heart, an’ prigget wi’ you to ca’ that 
chap Charlie—an’ tald ye that it wud 
be for his advantage ; instead o’ gi’eing 
me that satisfaction, ye gae him the very 
name that ye kent wad stick longest at 
my stomach. Ye mith as weel ca’d 
him, what, for his sake, I winna say ; an’ 
now, to be plain wi’ you, although I 
ken he has aae wyte o’t, I neither like 
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to see him, nor to hear o’ his name. His 
name father (L—d forgi’e me that I 
canna forget him!) left us o’er muckle 
cause to mind him. Had he ga’en hame 
frae Culloden, | wad hae allowed him 
the character of a soger; but to gallop 
o’er a country wi’ a menzie of red coats, 
huatin down poor helpless bodies, an’ 
burning their biggins about thrir lugs— 
gryte an’ sma’, the laird an’ his cottars ; 
—clans, that could hae counted kin to 
the vont side o’ King Robert the Bruce, 
slxughtered, or driven frae their hames, 
without a hole to put their head in, dan- 
dering about, strangers an’ beggars in an 
unco’ land! The grass is green aboon 
mony a hearth-stane, round which the 
bairn cowred that wad hae been fast 
friends to the house of Hanover—the 
howlit sits upo’ the chimley tap, an’ the 
tod glowrs o’er the black reekit wa’s, 
that were anes the honour o’ the nerth 
—the withered fern wags i’ the ha, 
where our kilted clans sat wi’ the best 
blood o’ the country-side i’ their veins 
—monya Highland heart lies cauld?’ 
the yird, an mony a fleet fallow was 
streekit amang the heather, wha never 
waggit a finger against your king. Was 
that like a gallant soger? Was that the 
way to mak’ friends ?—But Pm an auld 
fool, an canna help speakin’ my mind.’ 

Indeed, brither, you’re nae less,’ re- 
plied my mother; ‘if your hot-headed 
an’ rebellious clans hadna begun the 
brulzie, nane o’ that mischief wad hae 
happen ; an’ ye ought to hae as muckle 
sense as ken, that wharever the seat o’ 
War is, the sakeless ay suffer on baith 
sides ; an’ let me tell you, you’re enough 
to keep up the spirit o’ rebellion in a 
country-side, for naething else seems to 
rin?’ your noddle.’ 

ace Troth, Mary, there’s heen little ex- 
cept ae subject in my head sin’ ye set 
your snout here. | count it little credit 
to be o’ your kin ; and the name o’ that 
poor sackless chiel upon the hillock 
beside ye, is a proof that ye gloried in 
your shame.’ 

‘** Weela weel, brither; ye’s never tell 
me sica tale again amo’ the braes o’ 
Drumscarhe, though we sud baith live 
to the age of Methusalem. In the 
meantime, { think the sooner we flit the 
better—geng awa gudeman, an draw 
furth our beasts; Pse no bide bere to 
make you unhappy.’ ‘ Please yoursel’, 
Mary, but I think ye may as weel bide 


1 
an’ get some parritch ;—ye’ve a lang © € 
dreigh road afore ye’ 

“ So saying, the old man, with tolera- — h 


ble complacency, took hold of my father —— ¢: 
and me, and foreed us towards the ~ a 
house. Breakfast over, which we crown- I’ 
ed with a glass of aqua vite, we took | 
leave of our landlady, who vainly tried 7 
to disguise her joy at our departure, 7 
When my uncle said that he would | 
accompany us a few miles, as he had | 5. 
business that way, she tried different — 
methods to prevent him. ‘Ay,’ said he, 7 
‘that’s aye the way, when‘ offer to 7 
gang frae hame—the poor thing’s never 7 


happy when I’m out 0’ her sight. But 
ye ken, Jacobina, I havena anither sister 7 
in the warld, an’ we'll maybe never see 7 
ither again—stap into the house, no 
stay ayont dinner time.’ 

* On the road my uncle drew me be- 7 
hind, and addressed me thus: ‘ Now lad- | 
die, (excuse me, for [ canna speak your 7 
name, God send Thad never heard it!) 7 
if I’ve said ony thing to gie you offence, 7 


either yestreen or this mornin’, th 
sorry for’t; Pve nae faut to find wi? you | ha 
but your name, an’ that’s no your ain 32" 
doin’s. Pm wae for your father, and WEe° 
wad help if it were in my power; but | the 
your mither, sister as she’s mine, de- | de: 
serves mair than I hope she'll meet wi’. J he 
There’s twal punds (speaking very low, | a 


and pushing it into my hand), put it 93> 


into your pouch, it willay be some help, 7 ‘ey 
an’ tak’ my word, if 1 had haen ony 9°? | 
mair, it shou’d a’ been at your service ; 7°?! 
but letna your mither ken it cam frae 95° 
me; for she deserves naething at my BY 
hand; an’ if IT say ony mair to her) jan 
afore we part, mind there’s naething 
ettled either at your father or you.’ g ble 
“ T was about to reply, but he brushed 34" 
up to my parents, giving mea significant 9 5"* 
nod. We stopped at a small alehouse 9" 
on the road, where my uncle was to} wh 
take leave of us. Here we had some )°5' 
whiskey; at parting, after shaking hands §™° 
with us all, he wished me good health, 3°" 
and better moyen in the world than thae 4S. 
gryte friends of my mother’s choosing. 9. 
Before rising, my mother said: ‘ Weel, | oe 


brither, now that your blast’s blawn, will 9)! 
you, or will you no, help us out o’ our | 
present hobble 

‘*Deed sister, although I had mair 
inclination, prudence wadna let me. | 
Aw’ ye had done as I bade ye, it mith a/ 
been a’ your ain; I wad hae ta’en hame 
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ng | Charlie, an’ made him my pet; mony a 

ra- hae been my companion, an’, In that 
er 3 case, | wad never hae needed nor sought 


: jang year’s rowed round sin’ he wad 


he anither. But you took your way, an’ 
 D’ve ta’en mine. There’s our laird, 
ok — honest man, lost nearly his a’ when the 


ied = clans raise, an’ it took mony good 
re, | speakers, forby yellow gowd, to get the 
uld | bit land keepit: [ coudna but help him. 
sad |) Syne, there’s Donald M‘Whittie, my 
ent | neist neighbour ayont the brae, he ca’t 
he, ae laddie Jamie, an anither Charlie, an’ 
to a lass bairn (her that’s at my fire-side 
ver | now), Jacobina: I put a’ the three to 
But |) school, an’ gae them five hunder merks 
ster | the piece, forby twa-three pet ewes av’ 
see | twa queys; an’ the best thing I could 
no think o’ for the lassie, was to mak’ her 
my ain. Sae ye see | maun now draw 

be- my hand, seeing ve changed my 
lad- Way o° life: she’s a kind creature to 


. me, and may be hae mae to provide 


it!) © for,—at least the lassie’s been hinting as 
ace, 4 muckle ; an’ mind the apostle says, ‘ he 
I’m @that provideth not for his own house, 
you | hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
“ain infidel.” Therefore, sister, I maun 
and pe’en look to mysel’, just as ye did wi’ 
but the christening o’ your laddie. But, 
de. 2 dear woman, it’s no possible that ye can 
wi, be ina strait for sic a draigle as forty 
low, punds. Send up word to Lon’on ; ye'll 
t it eset help in a clatter amo’ your gryte 
elp, | triends. Some mongrel, wi’ the ae half 
ony B° his coat red and the other black, will 
ice ; come frae the court wi’ a gowpin fu’ o 
frae Pye. T needoa remind ye, that 
my | Ye Ken the benefit 0’ thae kind 0’ cattle 
her aug syne 
hing Come, come,’ erled my father, una- 
ble to suppress his anger, ‘thisistoo much, 
shed 20d Twill not have my wife insulted to 
cant statify the malignant disposition of any 
ouse an that ever lived, much less of you, 
s to | Who are an old doating Jacobite, whose 
ome (8 28¢ Only protects you from the punish- 
ands ment you deserve: but enough, I have 
alth endeavoured to avoid quarrelling, so let 
hae us part in peace” 
sing. 4. My father had hitherto taken no part 
Veel, these family wranglings, and the 
of my uncle seemed cowed before 


Shim: he was about to reply, but my 
father stopt him short, by saying, that he 
mair |) Vished no canting, he had heard enough, 
‘Farewell, brither,’ said my mother, 
)* gang awa hame an’ mak’ ready the 
ith a y 
cradle ; Jacobina will keep it gawn ; an’ 
whan ye gang out at e’en, ye’ll may be 
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hear the gowk in the woods o’ Drums- 
carlie, to delight your lugs in a simmer 
gloaming!’ ‘Shame, shame, Mary!’ 
cried my father. ‘ Lift your mother on 
the horse, William!’ I did so, and they 
rode off. 

“ Before mounting, I drew my uncle 
aside, and pushed the money he had 
given me into his hand, saying, I would 
take no bribe to see my mother treated 
so rudely. He seemed affronted, and 
replied, that ] was a hot headed fool, 
and did not know the world; that he 
was inclined to have been my friend, but 
Thad prevented him. 

* During our journey homeward very 
little conversation took place. My fa- 
ther was vexed, and my motherashamed, 
at the failure of a scheme devised by 
herself. Next day all parties seemed, 
as if by tacit but implied agreement, to 
make no reference to what was at best 
a very disagreeble subject.” 


After this visit the poor debtor 
was sent to prison; but was imme- 
diately released by the ‘ Prince of 
Denmark,” who suddenly proves to 
be a Mr. Belfield; a man affluent, 
generous, and eccentric. Mr. Bel- 
field relates the history of his ad- 
ventures, as player, fortune-teller, 
&c. If he is most respectable as a 
gentleman, exemplary friend, hus- 
band, and member of society, he is 
most amusing in his assumed charac- 
ters; and the same benevolence and 
goodness of heart, which dictated 
the conduct of his riper age, pre- 
vented the levity of his youth from 
degenerating into profligacy, and di- 
rected the innocent artifice he was 
led to practise, to the service of 
ignorant simplicity, and the counter- 
action of low cunning. In one in- 
stance, he persuaded a young girl 
to make a faithful lover happy, by 
foretelling, in his mystical character, 
the felicity that awaited their con- 
nexion; and in another, saved his 
father from that folly of dotage,— 
a marriage with a vulgar, intriguing 
woman. In what manner strolling 
players enjoy life,and employ talents, 
Hogarth,Goldsmith, and Crabbe have 
shown the world. Mr. Belfield’s 
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experience is a good corroboration, 
and not a flat imitation of the truth 
exhibited by these masters. 

i he only divination of intelligent 
people, is probability; but there is 
a Class of i@ls, in which there yet 
lurks a contidence in the prescience 
of certain impostors, who sport with 
the feelings, and rifle the purses of 
theirdupes| Should such credulous 
persons read Mr. belfield’s history, 
they will not only be diverted by 
its vivacity, but enlightened by that 
part which relates to his supernatu- 
ral sagacity. They will learn how 
easy it is, by the previous knowledge 
of 1 few relative circumstances, to 
ir. r other corresponding facts, and 
to utter those plausible oracles, 
which may or may not concur with 
future events; and they may hence 
deduce the fact, that these pretend- 
ed wise ones neither foresee nor 
foretel any thing, which common 
penetration cannot discover. 

Soon after the acquisition of this 
new friend, ir. Campbell procured 
a school. But his public teaching 
did not produce more happiness for 
him, than his experimentat Sir Peter 
Lightfoot’s. His difficulties were 
multiplied in this new situation. He 
was dependent on parents; and each 
chose to make his own ignorance, 
and his own discipline, the measure 
of the master’s instructions and cor- 
rections. ‘The children knew this, 
and consequently, their own indo- 
lence and bad habits were justified 
and strengthened; their instructor’s 
intelligence was undervalued and 
made useless; his views were frus- 
trated, and his life rendered misera- 
ble. This evil is in extensive and 
powerful operation at the present 
time; and the wretchedness pro- 
duced to the teacher, by the irre- 
sistible influence exerted against his 
wisest and kindest efforts, is one of 
its least deplorable effects. Public 
institutions, regulated by the dispas- 
sionate and liberal, shut out this in- 


terfering power, and leave to the 


superiors of schools, that sole and 
salutary authority, which, exerted | 
with industry, sound judgment and = 


sound learning, is the transmissive 
and active principle, which consti- 


tutes the influence of mind upon | 
mind, and makes the genius, the ~ 
knowledge, and the benevolence of 9 
one man, in various measures and ~~ 
modifications, the communicated and © 
amplified possession of a multitude. 
Whether such authority shall be con- 
ferred on private instructors, must 


depend upon parents. Parents must 


place their children under the care |~ 
of persons suitably qualitied to guide ~ 
and enlighten them, must reward | 
teachers adequately, and leave them | 
to such absolute freedom in the du- | 
ties they dictate, and the restraints | 
they impose, as the specific objects | 


which they have in view require. 


‘Then and then only can they pro- | 


mote the genuine objects of educa- 
tion, the improvement and happiness 


of teachers and pupils, without the | 
sacrifice of any part of the interests 


of the one to the other. 


The opinions and admonitions of . 


bigoted and silly men and women, 


were not the greatest afflictions of : 
period at / 


poor Campbell. ‘The 
which he commenced his school,was 
an unhappy one in political history. 


Never did the state of the public | 
affairs so universally engage private © 
attention, as at the beginning of the 
French revolution; neither the sanc- ~ 


tuary nor the fireside were secluded 


from the strife of conflicting parties. © 
The ultimate tendency of this strife, | 
excited the most fearful anticipations © 
among thinking people; and talents | 
were employed sometimes in re-| 
monstrance, and sometimes in deri- 
sion, to dissipate those illusions of © 
opinion, which distracted the com- | 
mon people from their accustomed | 


peaceableness and industry, changed 


their good dispositions towards the | 


upper ranks to malignant jealousy, | 
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the vulgar philosophy. 
_~ little while, and then vanished away. 
~ It was an impulse given, perhaps, 
™ by the example of the French peo- 


| Europe and America. 
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and led them to the pursuit of a 
phantom of liberty, which they could 
neither clearly discern nor describe. 


This convulsion of the lower classes 


was produced by what may be called 
It endureda 


pie, but it accorded with the state 
of the human mind at that time, in 
‘The common 
people were prepared to take and 


| declare their importance and influ- 


ence in society; and if they did as- 


_ pire after a wrong place, and take 


cognizance of affairs out of the reach 
of their intelligence; if their en- 
croachments were opposed by those 
entitled to pre-eminence, and if a 
mutual hostility was thus engender- 
ed, it exactly agrees with the history 
of human nature. Enmity and fear 
always grow out of zeal and igno- 
rance about principle, only half tried 
by experiment. But now, when 
cultivation has enlarged knowledge 
among the ruled, and concessions 
have been gradually made by power 
to right, the relations of subordina- 
tion are better adjusted; and that 


, very reason, which was inquisitive, 


railing, and presumptuous, in its first 
freedom, inits later and wider illumi- 
nation, acquiesces in the restraints 
which nature, as well as institutions, 
imposes upon men. ‘The unhap- 
py meral consequence of the as- 
sumption of imaginary rights, by self- 
created reformers, is most beauti- 
fully and pathetically told by Hector 
Macneill, in his ballad of ** Scotland’s 
Scaith,”’ of which we are forcibly 
reminded by some particulars of the 
Probationer’s”’ history. 

_Mr. Campbell’s conduct was pru- 
dent and independent at this crisis 
of public opinion. The mania of 
‘‘ mobocracy”’ disturbed the peace of 
the rustic community in which he 
dwelt, and the ‘ friends of the peo- 
ple” formed the prevailing party. 

Vor. iv.—No. vi. 
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Mr. Campbell’s principles were le- 
gal; but while he held fast his in- 
tegrity, his temperate feelings re- 
strained him from all violence of 
opposition; and his superior know- 
ledge enabled him to present to the 
infatuated zealots, subjects of inquiry 
and discussion, less speculative, but 
much more interesting than politics. 
But Natural History and Agriculture 
offer no attractions to elf-conceit 
and the love of power. ‘The only 
means these zealots possessed to 
gratify their passion for pre-emi- 
nence, was the persecution of those 
who cherished opposite principles. 
Their zeal for liberty, was zeal for 
the freedom of faction; and not for 
that genuine freedom, which permits 
aman to express, or to restrain his 
sentiments, just as his discretion dic- 
tates. Campbell had been made 
wise by his former experience of 
the nature of party feeling; he for- 
bore to oppose existing prejudices, 
but he could not, as he wished and 
endeavoured to do, turn the atten- 
tion of his employers to their own 
improvement and happiness: they 
chose to take care of the nation, and 
to compel the schoolmaster to quit 
his place. Mr. Campbell accepted a 
similar situation in a neighbouring 
town, where his sentiments accorded 
with the general opinion; but here 
also, though opinions were different, 
the state of society was the same. 
Social happiness was destroyed; no 
diversity of topics enlivened con- 
versation; and mutual confidence 
and ancient friendship were sacri- 
ficed to patriotism and reform. The 
parish which Mr. Campbell had left, 
took a reformer in his place, who 
proved to be a villanous cheat; and 
in consequence of his detection, the 
people became the violent enemies 
of all reformers. Such is the re- 
action of prejudice. Campbell was 
equally removed from both the ex- 
tremes at which his employers rest- 
ed; and wearied by their censures 
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and their clamours, he resolved, as 
he could neither adopt nor overrule 
their opinions, to quit them for ever. 
This portion of the history is a pretty 
fair account of the effects of party 
spirit in small communities. It isa 
most unhappy perversion of the hu- 
man mind, withdrawing it from its 
most rational pursuits, poisoning do- 
mestic happiness, exposing its pro- 
selytes to the arts of the cunning, 
and closing the understanding against 
the influence of the wise, and the 
claims of the good. 

The elder Campbell and his wife 
were no more: and no longer detain- 
ed by local ties, their affectionate 
son, who had devoted himself to 
their happiness as long as they lived, 
departed from his native spot, and 
took refuge with his friend Mr. Bel- 
field, who had previously invited 
him to become his inmate. His fare- 
well to the scene of his earliest 
pleasures, has something very touch- 
ing init. We have all felt similar 
emotions, and though they have been 
repeated many hundred times in de- 
scription, they do not tire. 

“I got into the vehicle, and in about 
an hour after setting out, found myself 
in the humble, but happy valley, where 
T first saw the light. I pulled my horse 
by the reins, and as my feelings now 
overpowered me, | determined to in- 
dulge them. I passed through the fields 
that my father and his progenitors had 
cultivated; .I reached the spot where 
stood his happy dwelling—it had been 
razed to the foundation; a modern 
farm-house and offices now occupied its 
“seat All that remained, as I had 

nown and loved it, were a few broad 
planes, now waving at a distance from 
the house, and whose branches shaded 
our windows from the summer’s meri- 
dian sun. The spring that bubbled up 
and meandered across our garden, was 
now covered over; a leaden pump, 
poured its crystal element into a cistern, 
polluted by birds and beasts, clean and 
unclean. In any other case, perhaps, I 
would have admitted that these were 


improvements, but here my heart con- 
demned them. 


“The stone wall that fencedthe garden 
appeared unsightly in my eyes, com- 7 
pared with the hedge of broom which 7 
formerly clad the sloping ditch, and 
shed its golden blossoms on my head, as 
I reclined upon the bank in a summer 
morning. The rock, or rather the gray 


stone, that occupied the centre of the — 


green, from which I used to mount my 
father’s dapple mare, being too heavy 
for removal, had been blown to pieces 


with gunpowder ; I saw the fragments 


ranged as a kind of fence to the corner 
of the adjoining field:—the unfeeling 


may laugh, but | was disposed to ery! & 


A little further on [ crossed the rivulet, 3 
where had paddled barefooted, pursu- 
ing minnows, or floated my mimic ship. 


I passed the mill-dam, where | had nar- e 


rowly escaped drowning from the up- — 


setting of a shoal of ice; and, about a 


quarter of a mile further, entered the — 
wood where I had wandered birdnest- — 
ing, and in the close of summer clam- ~ 
bered for nuts, or crawled for blackber- © 
ries. All these I had, within these few — 
years, seen an hundred times without — 
emotion; but now that I was to bid & 
them adieu, perhaps for ever, I conceiv- © 
ed myself as parting with so many 
friends. Often before, when stung with 
vexation, or fretted with disappoint- 
ment, I thought I could leave them 
without a sigh ; but now I felt very dif- | 
ferently. Although this was the scene — 
of my father’s misfortunes, and of my — 
blighted hopes, yet there was not a © 
grassy hillock, spreading tree, or scented © 
hedge-row, that I saw around me, but ~ 
had some association which endeared it © 
to my heart; my vexations and disap- ~ 
pointments were forgotten; and still I | 
lingered reluctant to quit the scene. 

“1 now approached the churehyard, 
where slept the dust of my honoured 
parents and their progenitors for several 
generations. I descended from my ve- 
hicle, and, in solemn silence, entered this 
mansion of mortality. The morning 
sun shone brightly on the tombstones 
around me; but his vivifying heat ani- 
mated not the clay that slumbered un- 
derneath! The grass was yet scarcely 
green on my father’s grave; while that 
of my mother, shaded by a sombre yew, 
was covered with a verdant carpet, in- 
termingled with flowers, from which the 
pearly dews of morning were not yet 
evaporated. My sister and her little m 
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Hen 7) fants were Jaid at a small distance. A 
feeling of awe overpowered me. J be- 
~~ held the resting-place of my ancestors,— 
> those who had given me birth;—those 
~ who had long been my consoling friends 
and cheerful companions ;—the little 
prattlers who had clambered on my 


_ knees:—those who had come before, 
~ and those who had followed after me, in 


> the journey of life, had here finished 
their course, and slept in peace :—their 


~\ eares, their sorrows, and all the little 


> strife of men, forgotten for ever! My 


heart swelled, and I began to wonder 


> what detained me a wanderer on earth, 


when all my race had reached a place of 


rest. 


“T forgot the immense difference of 


our situations,—the immeasurable dis- 
tance that lay between us,—and believed 
~ that the authors of my being were not 


only present, but spectators of my ap- 
ene and sympathized with my 
eclings. The world and all its concerns 
were forgotten; | fancied myself an in- 
habitant of another and a purer region, 
while the forms of my father and mo- 
ther, and my adored Maria B. blessed 
my vision. A noise at the gate inter- 
rupted my reverie; the illusion vanish- 
ed: | felt that 1 was still an inhabitant 
of earth, but that a few years at most 
would close the scene: ‘ And why not 
now?” said I, mentally: ‘ My life is of 
value to none. IT have lived neglected 
and unknown to the world. Let me 
die in peace, and be forgotten !’ 

“Some children of the village now 
entered the churchyard; I withdrew, 
and drove on with considerable speed, 
glad to escape from all whom I was 
afraid of meeting, knowing well that 
there could -be but little in their minds 
in unison with my present feelings, 
which, although of a melancholy nature, 
I still wished to indulge. 

* When at a distance from all on 
which imagination had so fondly dwelt, 
I again turned to take a last look: the 
roots of the houses were hid, but I still 
saw the green shady trees, and the blue 
smoke curling above them. I heard a 
dog bark in the hamlet, and thought it 
was the last farewell of a friend. Then 
it was that I realized the truth of Gold- 
smith, the bard of Nature’s observation : 


““¢ Dear is that shed to which his soul con- 
forms, 


And dear the hill that [ifts him to the 


storms 
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Mr. Belfield received his friend 
with a cordial welcome; and thet he 
might at once enjoy his society, and 
render him independent, furnished 
him with the accommodation of a 
home, and the care of aschool. |'0 
give superadded enjoyment to the 
possession of competency, the inter- 
course of friendship, and the enjoy- 
ment of books, Mr. Belfield united 
himself to a beautiful and amiable 
woman, in whom Campbell recog- 
nised a friend of Miss Burton, and 
an old acquaintance of his own. This 
lady treated her husband’s friend 
with all the cordiality and respect 
which was due to his merit, and he 
returned her attentions, and regard- 
ed her character, with the deference 
and affection, which a sensible, re- 
fined, and beneficent woman always 
inspires. Miss Burton had married, 
before this time, a Colonel Maitland. 
and had previously placed a sum of 
money in the funds, in the name of 
Campbell; this sum augmented his 
comforts, and a visit from the liberal 
donor to his friends, increased the 
happiness of all parties, but that of 
poor Campbell. Free as was his 
participation of all that his friends 
enjoyed, this reflected happiness did 
not satisfy a mind, which demanded 
individual importance and posses- 
sions for its gratification; and though 
he ought to have cultivated more 
self-oblivionand disinterested cheer- 
fulness, we feel that his regrets are 
very natural, as he thus expresses 
them :— 

** Situate as I now was, will it be con- 
ceived 1} could possibly be unhappy ? 
Alas! I felt myself more so every day! 
The tenderness, the amiable and delicate 
attentions, which Mrs. Belfield display- 
ed on all occasions ; her unremitted as- 
siduity to promote her husband’s happi- 
ness; her constant endeavours to anti- 
cipate his wishes, and the unsophisti- 
cated domestic felicity that reigned at 
Hawthorn lodge ; all these added every 
day to my melancholy. 

‘“* [t will not be imagined that I envied 
the felicity of my friends: Oh no! if any 
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lated, and grossly misrepresented. |) 
‘The manner of this narrative, —its 


effort of mine could have increased it, 
how cheertully would it have been ex- 


f The subsequent part of Mr. Camp- and about forty years of age. \ 
i bell's life was much like the pre- seemed to have travelled some stages a! 
Riri! ssi P ese gun by the elderly gentleman, who thus | 0 
au tunes of some of his friends, and the addvessed the other’: ' 
‘aa loss of others, afforded successive «+ So you have been at the Scotch | 
Rit occasion to his habitual melancholy. Circuits?’ ‘Yes—I amused myself by 
sy | Mr. and Mrs. Belfield died prema- looking in upon them en passant.’ | 
a turely; Colonel Maitland (the hus- ‘ Were there any important trials?’ *Im- (9° 
| band of Miss Burton) ruined him- 
self by gaming; and Mr. Campbell there of importance? 
hi was left to find the comforts of his hope you will excuse me, Sir, for I do 
Pi remaining days, in the family of a not think you are a Scotchman: but in- 
a faithful and respectable servant of deed, their causes are generally of no 
18) Mr. Belfield. importance: nothing to inspire with elo- 
th We love and honour Campbell's quence—no field! In this instance, there 
i eood affections and good sense at all Were a few worien for child murder, as 
| 5 usual—some petty larcenies, such as 
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erted. But L saw here what refinement 
of bliss our natures are capable of en- 
joying: I saw the cup of felicity filled 
to the brim, pure and unmixed, of which 
I was doomed never to taste. ‘ Such,’ 
said Ito myself, * might have been my 
portion with Maria—but fate forbade 
the consummation of such happiness! 
T have friends, it is true; but what are 
the returns of gratitude to the overflow- 
ings of the heart—the esteem and confi- 
dence that continue to emanate from 
mutual love? Alas! I feel that I am 
alone in the world! No one looks to 
me as astay and support amidst the 
storms of life, and there is no heart that 
can throb responsive to my every feel- 
ing! Sainted shade of my Maria! for- 
get not him who has never ceased to re- 
member thee! Unseen by the world, 
visit his pillow—let thy visionary pre- 
sence sooth his-lingering hours, till our 
disembodied spirits meet to part no 
more !’” 


times; we are grieved that a man so 
virtuous, is not more happy; and if 
we condemn the want of activity and 
enterprise, which for the most part 
characterizes him, we are pleased 
with some occurrences, which vindi- 
cate him trom the charge of tame- 
ness. An adventure of this sort, 
not only displays the warmth of 
Campbell’s just resentment, but is a 
good picture of the world. It hap- 
pened to him,on a journey to London, 
to hear his own history partially re- 


accordance with truth, and its de- | 


parture from it,—agrees well with 
the fidelity of common reports, in 
which enough is plausible, to induce 
the assent of vulgar minds animated 
by curiosity, and enough of false- 
hood is ingrafted upon obvious truth, 


to sully the fame of innocence, and ~ 


disturb its peace. hey who have 
read the preceding sketch, may 


learn, from the perversion of charac- — 
ter and fact, exhibited by the follow- — 
ing extract, bow far they should — 


credit many of the amusing recitals 
daily current in real life. 


“ My company in the coach consisted 
of an elderly gentleman of respectable ~ 


appearance,another considerably young- 


er, but forward and loquacious; znd a | 
woman, decently, though not elegantly _ 
dressed, of a matron-like appearance, 
They 


stealing potatoes, turnips, and dead 
horses, for the sake of their skins; 
deforcing gaugers, and so forth! Ah! T 
had forgotten, there was one cause of 
high importance—Sir Peter Lightfoot, 
of Bramble-brae, had caused one of his 
tenants to be indicted for felony, for the 
daring crime of stealing heather!’ ‘ You 


joke, surely ?? ‘Not I, faith! The knight 


is a queer one!—but we, the other 
proprietors in the county, were quite 
ashamed of the action. We must abso- 
lutely black-ball Sir Peter, to save our 
own honours!’ § Do you reside in his 
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Sneighbourhood, Sir?’ ‘Heaven forbid! 
its "= Reside in Scotland! I would as soon be- 
~~ Fcome a wandering Tartar, or build a hut 
th | in Siberia! I have got an old mansion- 
house, and a few hundred acres, within 
twenty miles of Bramble-brae, that were 
C€ left me by a foolish relation, who was 
ed “never out of Scotland in his life: I am 
e- | obliged to go down once a year, which [ 


h, | {generally do about the shooting season, 
nd 3when [ contrive to linger out my exist- 
ve sence fora few weeks—settle with my 
ay steward or factor, as they term him, and 


Jreturn, as Lam now doing, to life and 
sunshine in Old England..— Are you 
)personally acquainted with Sir Peter 
Id As much as I wish to be—I have seen 
ils him at county meetings; and have en- 
~joyed many a hearty laugh at his ex- 

+ pense, as I have heard his character and 

ed family affairs developed by the neigh- 
le bouring gentry.” ‘I knewhimamerchant 
Londen—can you inform me whe- 
a ther his lady is still alive?? Why, I 

ily {believe so—but they are most heartily 
-e, tired of each other.’ ‘ Ah! how is that ” 
ey |‘Why, [ presume, Sir, you know that 
the lady’s charms were all concentrated 
e- jin her strong box; that once in possession 
us | of the Knight, she had no further attrac- 
jtions for him. Her ruling passion was 

th (showy, vulgar gentility; and his was 
xy vanity, fettered by avarice. They never 
coalesced in their pursuits; their minds 
n- jcould not assimilate; and some years 
at ago, the marriage of Lady Lightfoot’s 
id daughter (Miss Burton) by a former 
[ >» husband, roused their natural antipathies 

io | into an open rupture. The quarrel be- 
n- gan about the young lady’s portion, and 
10 | produced a dreadful explosion. Her 
>- || mother has never since been reconciled 
re | to Sir Peter, and now finds her only 
15 consolation in the closet, over a cup of 
is | Glenlivet whiskey: her eloquence was 
d 7 always too much for her tender spouse ; 
;; | but,inspired with her favourite beverage, 
{ | she becomes irresistible, and their inter- 
yf | views often terminate with argumentum 
t, Faculinum, when the Knight generally 
is | Makes a precipitate retreat.’ Has the 
e | daughter made a good match? What 
1 sort of girl was she” ‘A chip of the 
t © old block—a dowdy in shape—a ranti- 
r | pole in manners—unprincipled, both 
> from ignorance and inelination—without 
: the delicacy of her own sex, and want- 
. ing the common sense of ours; the 
; | Only virtue to which she has any title 
being of a negative kind, viz. that she is 
no hypocrite. With an appetite for a 
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husband, which she was neither able 
nor anxious to disguise, she was in most 
imminent danger of dying, I will not say 
an old maid, but a spinster; when in 
one of her rambling excursions, she 
hooked an old half-pay Captain in the 
army,who possessed a few barren hills in 
Wales, where they live or rather vege- 
tate” ‘You made a curious distinction, 
in your last sentence.’ ‘Ah! about the 
spinster—is it that you mean?’ ‘ Yes 
Sir, it struck me.’ ‘ No doubt, no doubt, 
Sir? [ wish to speak correctly, and ac- 
cording to the truth, as far as it may be 
known. Miss Burton, entre nous, was 
rather too come-at-able—indeed, she 
was perfect touch-wood, and frightened 
off every man that approached her,by her 
fondness. Her mother had long watch- 
ed her like a duenna, until one morning, 
that, catching her and the family chap- 


lain in rather a mal apropos situation, © 


she gave it up in despatr.’ 

“ My bosom was already glowing 
with indignation at the gossipping ca- 
lumnies of this scandal-monger. .He 
was now about to relate, and I had no 
doubt to distort my adventures in Sir 
Peter’s family, and I was doubtful whe- 
ther I should be able to command my 
temper: however being seated on the 
same side, I contrived to keep my back 
half turned to him, when he was to 
commence as my historian. 

Ts it possible!’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘did Miss Burton seduce the chap- 
loin? Not exactly that, Sir—it was 
diamond cut diamond! He was a 
knowing one, and she was by 
loath.’ His father, a tailor or cobbler, 
forget which, wished to perpetuate his 
name, by breeding his son for the 
church. What nature had denied this 
intended expounder of creeds in talent, 
she supplied in cunning, or, as they say 
in Scotland, * mother wit;’;—his debut 
was ina Mr. B.’s family, where the 
fellow, aided by impudence and a pair 
of broad shoulders, was just upon the 
eve of marrying the family heiress ; but 
the plot was discovered when the mine 
was ready to spring, and this promising 
son of the church was sent a packing, 
though not before he had so far ingra- 
tiated himself with the poor giddy girl, 
that, like a baby deprived of its doll, 
she cried herself into a fit, and actually 
died of disappointment.’ 

“ While this slanderer spoke only of 
myself, my strongest sensation was 
contempt; but to hear the angel purity 
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of Maria B. defamed by such a wretch, 
was agony! £ was about to interrupt 
him, aod with difficulty suppressed my 
indignation for the moment. His com- 
panion, or rather auditor, agai address- 
ed pim. 

“* Well, L suppose this chaplain next 
got into Sir Peter’s family, and wished 
to narry Miss Burton?’ * Yes, that was 
his aim. He plied her with love-letters 
in rhyme, the sentiments of which were 
calculated to m-et her laxity of man- 
ners; but one unlucky morning, when 
he was swearing to the whole in a tete- 
a-tele, and sealing his oath by kissing the 
Jady instead of the gospel, her amorous 
disposition could no longer hold out; 
and he, cool and calculating as he was, 
forgot all consequences—began at the 
wrong end of his woving —was inter- 
rupted by Lady Lightfoot, and in five 
minutes after, kicked out of doors by the 
Kaigit..— A strange one he must have 
been'—Db» you know any thing farther 
of his adventures in fortune-hunting ?’ 
‘Why, as to that [ cannot speak with 
equal certainty ; he was, after all this, 
appointed assista mijister in a country 
parison, bui the parishioners, justly of- 
fended with immoral character, 
insisted upon his bein: turned off. He 
afterwards became « schoolmaster, but 
was dismissed from that office also. 
T have heird that he was apprehended 
in Edinburgh for vending counterfeit 
noes, bit was releised by the address 
and interest of Miss Burton. Since 
that time, [ b-lieve, he has led a vagrant 
kiad of life about Wales, in the vicinity 
of his old sweetheart; where, it is 
generally reported, they still render 
friendly services to each other: and it 
ig exceedingly probable, for how could 
he otherwise subsist ?’ 

“ The woman, who, like me, had hi- 
therto been silent, now addressed the 
detestable defamer thus : 

“¢ Sir, you seem to be well aec- 
quainted with all the characters of 
whom you have been talking, and 
have afforded us a great deal of enter- 
tainment. Do you know what you 
have told to be facts?? ‘Do I know 
them ’—every body knows them—and 
saysso! ‘ Well. then Sir, permit me to 
tell you, that every body, and you too, 
are common liars!’ ” 

The unexpected reprisal of the 
lady, was but a small part of her 


retort. She was the wife of acler- 
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gyman. Though unknown to Mr. 


Campbell, she was able, from her § 
acquaintance with his mistress,Maria | © 
B., and his friend, Miss Burton, to 


vindicate them completely, and to 


bring deserved contempt upon the | 
But Campbell was not 


defamer. 
satisfied by this slight punishment. 


As soon as they were out of the | — 


coach, he took the whip into his 
hand, and would have laid it about 
the scoundrel’s shoulders, had not 


he made the most humbling conces- "7 
sions, acknowledging that Miss bur- 


ton’s rejection of his addresses, was 


the only ground of his low-minded a 


ill will. 


Among the numerous episodes ~ 


which diversify these volumes, those 
of Tom Standish and Flora Macdon- 
ald, are the most interesting. The 
former, who, from being a young 
man of promising talents, died in 
old age, indigent and degraded, after 


struggling through the drama of life, ‘ 


in the various parts of author, play- 


er, preacher, and quack, affords a § 
very aifecting example oi the mise- | 
ries of those who pervert good gifts 4 


to low and unwortny uses. And the 
story of Flora, though she resembles 


Sterne’s Maria, ani a multitude of | 


mad beauties of our old acquaint- 


ance, affords a touching pi-ture of | 


a broken heart and a wandering 
mind. 


Campbell’s Jast inference from his — 
experience, is a very obvious and © 
If it should animate the © 
efforts of the feeble, or invigorate © 


good one. 


the purposes of the dejected, it will 
doubtless accomplish the praisewor- 
thy object of its author. 


“ Reader! [ have presented you with 


a faithful reeord of my actions, my er- | 
rors, and my failings—make your own ~ 
The result of my expe- © 
rience is, that indolence and dependenee — 


comments. 


destroy all the energies of the mind, and 
are totally incompatible with true hap- 
piness ; and that the life will close in the 
most pleasing serenity, which has been 
most actively employed in promoting 
the welfare of society.” R. E. 
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Art. 3. 
M.M. Noah. 
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copious extracts which we 

a have already made from this 
~ work, will serve to indicate its style 
and character, and likewise the gen- 
© eral topography of the tour. To 
”) take furtber liberties with this book, 
would probably prevent its being 
__ purchased, inasmuch as the most in- 
- teresting parts having been copious- 


ly extracted, public curiosity may 

les | be thereby deadened instead of ex- 
se |) cited; an object which we have not 
yn- “| in view. There is one subject, how- 
he |) ever, which we have not yet touch- 
ng | ed upon, and which merits peculiar 
in attention. Wealludeto Mr. Noah’s 
ter | removal from office. In_ noticing 
fe, 9 this part of the work, we cannot 
avoid expressing our sincere regret, 
sa that the officers of government 
se- | should have permitted this transac- 
ifts |) tion to appear before the world; or 
the | that they should have given a blow 
les |) to the integrity of our institutions, 
-of 4% which may be calculated to weaken 
nt- the confidence reposed in those 
of | great and fundamental principles by 
ing | which we are proud to be governed. 
» Mr. Noah left this country commis- 

his | sioned by the President, and with 
ind | the concurrence of the honourable 
the | the senate, on a diplomatic mission 
ate to a very interesting part of the 
vill | world. Although the power of no- 
or- | minating, for very obvious motives, 
is vested in the President, yet, when 

ith | the officer is approved by the sen- 
er- |) ate, he is the officer of the people, 
wn | and is to be treated with confidence 
pe- | and respect. Ifa public officer, on 
nee | a remote station, is to be recalled, 
ind | from political purposes, or ordered 
home to explain unimportant points, 
een | OUrcountry will be but indifferently 
ing | Served abroad. In the case of Mr. 
‘ Noah, it fully appears that, while in 
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the efficient and popular discharge of 
his perplexing duties, he was recall- 
ed by his government, ina manner 
not warranted by the institutions of 
the country, and which we fear will 
create the most unfavourable im- 
pressions upon the minds of Euro- 
pean readers, as it has already done 
on the mind of every liberal citizen 
of this country. We extract what re- 
lates to his removal from office. 


“ The squadron lay off Cape Car- 
thage, arranged in handsome order; the 
Guerriere, bearing the broad penant of 
the Commodore, was in the centre, and 
the whole exhibited a very agreeable 
and commanding sight. In less than an 
hour I was along-side of the flag ship, 
and ascended to the quarter deck. The 
marines were under arms, and received 
the Consul of the United States with 
the usual honours. Commodore Deca- 
tur and Captain Downs, both in uniform, 
were at the gangway, and most of the 
officers and crew pressed forward to 
view their fellow-citizen. After the cus- 
tomary salutations, and a few inquiries, 
Commodore Decatur invited me into 
the cabin, where, after being seated, he 
went to his escritoir, and from among a 
package of letters he handed me one, 
saying that it was a despatch from the 
Secretary of State, and requested me to 
use no ceremony, but to read it. It had 
the seal of the United States, which J 
broke, and, to my great surprise, read 
as follows: 

* Department of State, April 25,1815. 
‘Sir, 


“** 4t the time of your appointment: 
as Consul at Tunis, tt was not known 
that the Reuigton which you profess, 
would form any obstacle to the exercise 
of your Consular funetions. Recent in- 
formation, however, on which entire re- 
liance may be placed, proves that it would 
produce a@ very unfavourable effect. In 
CONSEQUENCE OF wuicn, the President 
has deemed it expedient to revoke your 
commission. On the receipt of this let-- 
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no longer in the public service. 


are some circumstances, too, connected, 


wilh your accounts, which require a more 
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his. 


wy 


must have imagined that other motives 
dictated this extraordinary warmth, and 


APRIL, 
ter, therefore, you will consider yourself credit of the country, and thus enable ‘A 
There me to return home with honour. He — 


particular explanation, which, with that the arguments upon arguments, which — 


already given, are not approved by the 
President. 
‘Lam, very respectfully, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 


* Mordecai Noah, Esq. &c. &c.’ 


“ The receipt of this letter shocked 
me inexpressibly ; at this moment, at 
such a time, and in such a place, to re- 
ceive a letter, which at once stripped 
me of office, of rights, of honour, and 
credit, was sufficient to astonish and 
dismay a person of stronger nerves. 
What was to be done? I had not a 
moment to determine. I cast my eye 
hastily on Commodore Deeatur ; [ was 
satisfied at a glance, that he knew not 
the contents of the letter; it was neces- 
sary that he should not; for had he been 
made acquainted with the determination 
of the government, it would have been 
his duty, and he would have exercised it 
promptly, to have sent an officer on 
shore, to take possession of the seals and 
archives of the Consulate; and I should 
have returned to Tunis, stripped of 
power, an outeast, degraded, and dis- 
graced, a heavy debt against me, and 
from my Consulate, from the pos- 
session of power, respected and fear- 
ed, I should, in all probability, have 
gone into a dungeon, where I might 
have perished, neglected and unpitied ; 
and for what? for carrying into effect 
the express orders of the government! I 
had no time to curse such perfidy. If 
folded up the letter with apparent indif- 
ference, and put it in my pocket, and 
then proceeded to relate to Commodore 
Decatur the nature of our dispute with 
Tunis, which was corroborated, by the 
documents [ had prepared and brought 
with me. IT suggested the propriety of 
his writing a letter to the minister, and 
demanding payment for the prizes with- 
out delay, and the better to give effect to 
this demand, it would be well for the 
Commodore to remain on board his ship 
until it was complied with. This course 
I urged with a zeal corresponding with 
the stake [had at issue, and with my 
peculiar situation; the Commodore 
cold not account for this great anxiety 
to recover the money ; my object was to 
pay the protested bills, redeem the 


lenforced with vehemence. 


to undeceive you. 


thering, which would destroy all my) 
plans, and I tranquilly assured the Com. 
modore, that | requested nothing more = 
than his co-operation to maintain ‘our | 
treaty inviolate, and by such measures, 
as his prudence dictated ; we were only — 
there to serve our country in the best — 
Thus satisfied, the Commo- — 
dore, who originally was pleased at the _ 
prompt manner pointed out of termi- 7 
nating this difference, consented to write | 
the letter, which was done forthwith. 7 
Night came on, and I betook myself to — 


manner. 


rest, on the cabin floor, and in a state of — 


~mind better imagined than described, 


At day-break the next morning, the> 
lively drum and fife played the reveille, | 
the officer on duty furnished me with a 7 
boat and hands, which landed Abdallah © 
and myself under Cape Carthage. [ 
had ordered horses to be on that spot” 


at an early hour, and we ascended to 


the rugged summit, to look for their 7 
approach. TI seated myself on. the ex- 
treme height of the cape; the sun was” 
just rising, and the beautiful amphithea- 7 
tre’ by which T was surrounded, was 
tinged with gold.—Not a soul was stir- 
ring; below me were the diminished © 
masts of our squadron, which was) 
tranquilly at anchor; at a distance, the © 
smovth surface of the Mediterranean, | 
without a solitary bark to break the” 


prospect; the birds were singing cheer- 7 


fully; every thing appeared at ease, 
except myself. I once more read the 
letter of Mr. Monroe. I paused to 
reflect on its contents. I was at a Joss _ 
to account for its strange and unprece-~ 
dented tenor; my religion an object of) 
hostility? I thought I was a citizen of} 
the United States, protected by the’ 
constitution in my religious, as well as” 
in my civil rights. My religion was 
known to the government at the time of © 
my apointment, and it constituted one! 
of the prominent causes why I was_ 
sent to Barbary; if then, any ‘ unfavour- 7 
able’ events had been created by my 
religion, they should have been first) 
ascertained, and not acting upon a sup- ~ 
position, upon imaginary conse quences, _ 


‘You may 
probably (said he) imagine that Lam 
der your orders; if you do, it is proper ag 
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have thus violated one of the most 
sacred and delicate rights of a citizen. 
Admitting, then, that my religion had 
produced an unfavourable effect, no 
official notice should have been taken of 
it; Icould have been recalled without 
placing on file a letter, thus hostile to 
the spirit and charaeter of our institu- 
tions. But my religiou was not known in 
Barbary. From themoment of my land- 
ing. I had been in the full possession of 
my Consular functions, respected and 
feared by the government, and enjoying 
the esteem and good wili of every resi- 
dent. What injury could my religion 
create? I lived like other Consuls; the flag 
of the United States was displayed on 
Sundays and Christian holy-days; the 
Catholic Priest, who came into my 
house to sprinkle holy water and pray, 
was received with deference, and freely 
allowed to perform his pious purpose; 
the bare-footed Franciscan, who came 
to beg, received alms in the name of 
Jesus Christ; the Greek Bishop, who 
sent to me a decorated branch of palm, 
on Palm Sunday, received, in return, a 
customary donation ; the poor Christian 
slaves, when they wanted a favour, 
came to me; the Jews alone asked no- 
thing from me. Why then am I to be 
persecuted for my religion’? Although 
no religious principles are known to the 
constitution, no peculiar worship con- 
nected with the government, yet I did 
not forget that J was representing a 
Christian nation. What was the opinion 
of Joel Barlow, when writing a treaty 
for one of the Barbary States? Let the 
following article, confirmed by the Senate 
of the United States, answer : 

Article 11th—As the government 
of the United States of America is not, 
IN ANY SENSE, founded un the Christian 
religion—as it has, in itself, no character 
of enmity against the laws, religion, or 
tranquillity of Mussulmen; and as the 
said States never have entered into any 
war, or act of hostility against any Ma- 
hometan nation, it is declared by the 
parties, that no pretext arising from 
religious opiniones, shall ever produce an 
interruption of the harmony existing 
hetween the two countries.’ 

“ If President Madison was unac- 
quainted with this article in the treaty, 
which in effect is equally binding in all 
the States of Barbary, ce should have 
remembered that the religion of a citi- 
zen is nota legitimate object of offieial 
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notice from the government; and even 
admitting that my religion was an obsta- 
cle, and there is no doubt that it was 
not, are we prepared to yield up the 
admirable and just institutions of our 
country at the shrine of foreign bigotry 
and superstition? Are we prepared to 
disfranchise one of our own citizens, to 
gratify the intolerant views of the Bey 
of Tunis? Has it come to this—that 
the noble character of the most illustri- 
ous republic on earth, celebrated for its 
justice, and the sacred character of its 
institutions, is to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of a Barbary pirate? Have we 
then fallen so low? What would have 
been the consequence, had the Bey 
known and objected to my religion? He 
would have learnt from me, in language 
too plain to be misunderstood, that 
whomsoever the U. States commissions 
as their representative, he must receive 
and respect, if his conduct be proper : 
on that subject I could not have permit- 
ted a word to be said. If such a princi- 
ple is attempted to be established, it will 
lay the foundation for the most unhap- 
py ard dangerous disputes ; foreign 
nations will dictate to us the religion 
which our officers at their courts should 
profess. After much reflection, and the 
most painful anxiety, 1 could not ac- 
count for this most extraordinary and 
novel procedure. Some base intriguer, 
probably one who was ambitious of 
holding this wretched office, had been at 
some pains to represent to the govern- 
ment, that my religion would produce 
injurious effects, and the President,: in- 
stead of closing the door on such inter- 
dicted subjects, had listened and concur- 
red; and after having braved the perils 
of ocean, residing in a barbarous country, 
without family or relatives, supporting 
the rights of the nation, and hazarding 
my life, from poison or the stiletto, I find 
my own government, the only protector 
l can have, sacrificing my credit, vio- 
lating my rights, and insulting my feel- 
ings, and the religious feelings of a 
whole nation. OQ! shame,shame!! The 
course, Which men of refined or delicate 
feelings should have pursued, had there 
been grounds for such a suspicion, was 
an obvious one. The President should 
have instructed the Secretary of State 
to have recalled me, and to have said, 
that the causes should be made known 
to me on my return: such a letter as I 
received never should have been writtgn, 
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and, above all, should never have been 
put on file. But itis not true, that my 
religion either had or would have pro- 
duced injurious effects. The Dey of 
Algi@ had appointed Abraham Bus- 
nah his minister at the court of France; 
Nithan Bacri is Algerine Consul at 
Marseilles; his brother holds the same 
ofice at Leghorn. The Treasurer, 
Jnterpreter, and Commercial Agent of 
the Grand Svigneur, at Constantinople, 
are Jews 

“ In the year 1811, the British go- 
vernment sent Aaron Cordoza, Esq. of 
Gibraltar, a most intelligent and re- 
spectable Jew, with a sloop of war to 
Algiers, to negotiate some important 
point connected with commerce. He 
was received with deference, and suc- 
ceeded The first Minister from Portu- 
gal to Morocco, was Abraham Sasportas, 
a Jew, who formed a treaty, and was 
received with open arms. Ali Bey of 
Tunis, sent Moses Massias ambassador 
to London, the father of Major Massias, 
who was at present serving in the army 
of the United States. Innumerable 
instances could be adduced, where the 
Mussulmen have preferred employing the 
Israelites on foreign missions; and had 
aby important dispute arose, requiring 
power and influence to adjust, my reh- 
gion should have been known, and my 
success would have been certain; but [ 
had sufficient power and respect, more 
than have ever been enjoyed by any 
Consul before me, and none who suc- 
ceeds me will ever possess a greater 
share. It was not necessary for a citizen 
of the United States to have his faith 
stamped on his forehead ; the name of 
freeman is a sufficient passport, and my 
government should have supported me, 
had it been necessary to have defended 
my rights, and not to have themselves 
assailed them. There was also some- 
thing insufferably little, in adding the 
weight of the American government, in 
violation of the wishes and institutions 
of the people, to crush a nation, many 
of which had fought and bled for Ame- 
rican Independence, and many had as- 
sisted to elevate those very men who 
had thus treated their rights with indeli- 
cate oppression. Unfortunate people, 
whose faith and constancy alone have 
been the cause of so much tyranny and 
oppression ; who have given moral laws 
to the world, and who receive for re- 
ward opprobriam and insulc After this 
What pation may not oppress them >” 


Apri, 


The foregoing passage is beauti- 
ful and pathetic; and by its indignant 
feeling, force of reasoning. and mag- 
nanimity of sentiment, must arrest 
the attention and arouse the sympa- 
thies of every generous reader. 
The thoughts and the language 
glow, and bear intrinsic evidence 


that they are the result of the keen-: 


est sensibility of his desolate condi- 
tion. 

The lonely situation of Mr. Noah, 
with no friend to tly to for relief, 
an exile from his home, certainly 
deserves our warmest commisera- 
tion; and when we find, after all, 
upon his return, and the examina- 
tion of his accounts, that the sum 
of $5216 57 cts. was due to him, we 
perceive the flimsiness of the pre- 
tence, that he was recalled for the 
purpose of mere explanation. 

‘The conviction, therefore, irre- 
sistibly forces itself upon us, that, 
however worthy and amiable our 
venerable President is, yet, in the 
particular case of Mr. Noah, he has 
attempted to establish a precedent 
alarming to the people of the United 
States, and in direct contradiction 
to the spirit and letter of the con- 
stitution. 

There was still a remedy at hand, 
however, not only to preserve the 
integrity of our institutions, but also 
to sooth the wounded feelings, and 
probably injured character, of a ci- 
tizen. A situation of equal import- 
ance should have been tendered to 
him. Reparation should have been 
made;— nay, should even now be 
made,—tor it is never too late to do 
justice. Our national character is 
too high, our reputation toe dear, 
our rights too inestimable, to per- 
mit any unjust and unconstitutional 
measure to be silently adopted. 

In all cases the zntention of the 
President must be referred to. Had 
his object been to exclude a citizen, 
iu consequence of his religion, from 
a participation of the honours and 
ofices, to which, of right, he 
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a been impeached. 
- dent of the United States fought for 
_ those liberties, which he is now 
_ called upon to protect; from hum- 
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equally entitled with his peers ; had 
he exhibited a desire to incorporate 
church and state, and thus violate 
the most sacred provisions of that 
constitution, which he had sworn to 
protect, he would have been im- 
peachable, and he ought to have 
But the Presi- 


ble life, he has passed through va- 


- rious subordinate offices, until he 
_ has reached his present eminent sta- 
tion; and he has always been distin- 


guished, if not for the most splendid 
and commanding talents, at least for 
honesty, patriotism, sound sense and 
liberal feelings. We readily, there- 
fore, acquit him of the quo anzmo. 
Still a wrong was done, which it was 
his duty to set right; and whether 
this was intentional, or accidental, 
it appeared in the sequel that it was 
a wrong, for which a remedy could 
be applied. The President of the 
United States, although the elective 
chief of a free people, has, never- 
theless, extraordinary duties to per- 
form, such as are unknown to the 
ordinary ranks of lite. He must ne. 
ver be suspected of acting unjustly, 
from personal motives; and if, from 
misrepresentation, from accident, or 
from any other cause, it is made 
evident that an unjust, as well as an 
unconstitutional, measure has been 
adopted ; if itis clearly shown, as in 
the case of Mr. Noah, that an injury 
has been done to a citizen, then a 
spirit of magnanimity, blended with 
a sense of justice, should induce the 
President to make a frank and une- 
quivocal atonement for that wrong. 
He would thus prove that he is not 
the representative of his own feel- 
ings and prejudices, but the honest 
trustee of the institutions, liberty, 
and character of his country. Hap- 
pily for us, every citizen starts fair 
on the road to honour, and the con- 
stitution is at once his guide and 
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protector. If he is to be arrested, 

in his lawful and laudable career, 
by the grasp of power, it is needless 
to boast of our freedom; we are 
fettered as strongly as other nations, 
and at once lose our privilege of 
doubting the liberty and rights of 
the people of Europe. 

It is not, however, with the poli- 
tical part of this work that we wisk 
our attention to be occupied; though 
we could not refrain from adverting 
to a very delicate subject, which 
has been very indelicately brought 
into official notice. Our interference. 
must be chiefly of a literary charac- 
ter, and we have already made such 
extracts from the work before us. as 
we imagined would justify the opinion 
which we have expressed, and in- 
tend further to express, of it. 

An Americap work, of any other 
than a fugitive nature, is so rare, 
that it was with pleasure our atten- 
tion was called to a volume of ‘Tra- 
vels, of upwards of four hundred and 
eighty pages, by one of our own ci- 
tizens; one, too, who had acquired 
considerable notoriety by his inge- 
nious though careless effusions, and 
from whom, considering the advan- 
tages of his education, public capa- 
city and residence in foreign parts, 
we had a right to expect an offering 
at the altar of his country, that 
should be reputable in itself, as well 
as demonstrative of the warmth of 
his devotion. 

The rarity of literary works in 
this country, especially in the de- 
partment of polite literature, in pro- 
portion to the extent of its popula- 
tion, has encouraged its enemies, 
from whom it is in vain to expect li- 
berality or candour, to maintain that 
there is something in our climate 
or soil, unfavourable to the deve- 
lopement of our intellectual ener- 
gies. ‘That this is the language of 
those only, whose interest, or pre- 
judice, leads them to slander us, few 
will deny. ‘The liberal and enlight- 
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ened in every country, view with 
enthusiasm, our rapid and success- 
ful march to happiness and glory. 
They consider America the only 
asylum of oppressed humanity; and 
in its free and enlightened institu- 
tions,—extending, as they do, over 
“4 vast tract of territory, and daily 
adding to the happiness of nume- 
rous emigrations from the old world, 
—they see the dawning of the sun 
of liberty, which is destined ulti- 
mately to pour its genial beams over 
the whole human family. Already 
is South America profiting by our 
example; and, if the population ota 
country increase in proportion to its 
means of subsistence, and the de- 
velopement of mind keep pace with 
the multiplication of social interests 
and wants, may not the philanthro- 
pist confidently anticqipate the day, 
when the continent of America will 
dictate opinion to the world. Ame- 
rican enterprise has wafted our ci- 
tizens to every part of the globe, 
and each citizen, wherever he wan- 
ders, may be considered as an apos- 
tle of liberty. 

But what right have the enemies 
of our country to speak unfavoura- 
bly of the genius of its inhabitants ? 
Have they witnessed the exploits of 
our army and navy, just springing 
into existence, and do they ask for a 
proof of intellectual and corporeal 
power? Have they viewed without 
admiration our improvements and 
discoveries in the mechanic arts; or 
our facility in conquering the forest 
and rearing beautiful villages, on 
sites which lately echoed to the yell 
of the panther, and the war whoop 
of the savages ? Do not these, and a 
thousand other circumstances, which 
it would be superfluous to enume- 
rate, display a genius and energy 
which are surpassed by no nation on 
the globe? If then, we possess at 
least our due quantum of intellec- 
tual and corporeal power, is it not 
presumptuous in those whodo not 
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give themselves time to reflect upon 


our peculiar situation, to dictate in | 


what manner we shall apply it? 
This must ever depend upon adven- 
titious circumstances. 


and injurious. 
United States will probably, for many 


years, be devoted to rearing cities; _ 


opening harbours, roads, and canals; 


making the tangled thicket give way " 


to the order and abundance of culti- 


vation; erecting ships to transport — 
her treasures to her friends, andher _ 
These 
will be the primary objects of our ~ 
attention as a nation,—objects well 
worthy the application of all the © 
energies of a high-minded people. — 
Not that, in the mean time, the inte- 
rests of science and literature will © 
suffer, or that all the attention will © 


thunders to her enemies. 


not be bestowed upon them, which, 
from their importance and intimate 
connexion with the general prospe- 
rity, they so richly merit. We un- 
dertake to assert, also, that the state 
of society is better in the United 
States than in any other country. 
That is to say, there is a more gene- 
ral diffusion of information, property, 


and liberty among all classes of 


society, than is to be found else- 


where; and from such a state of | 


things, must always flow a commen- 


surate improvement in the state of 


morals. It must have struck those 
who have made a tour through the 
United States, that there is a re- 
markable coincidence of sentiment 
throughout; that we speak the same 
language, without any of that diver- 
sity of dialect and brogue, which 
renders the different districts of the 
British empire, and of all the larger 
monarchies of Europe, nearly unin- 
telligible to each other; that every 
section of our vast country appears 
to have derived the streams of know- 
ledge from the same fountain; in 
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There are 
many pursuits, which would in some 
cases be extremely laudable, but 
which, in others, would be frivolous 
The attention ofthe 
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short, that we are one people, alike 
in sentiment, interest and character. 


- The Bishop of Landaff has justly 
- observed, that ‘‘we can no more 


be acquainted with all books, than 
with all men, and that those worthy 
of an intimate acquaintance are very 
few;”’—he might have added, that 
those which are the most valuable, 
are the most common. Hence we 
can well account for the correct 
ideas generally prevalent among that 
class of our citizens, which lays no 
claim to literary eminence; as well 
as for that inquisitive, meditative 


5 turn, and that mastery of the pas- 


sions, which distinguish them from 
the mass of all other nations. In- 
deed, a consideration of this last 
mentioned moral phenomenon, has 
induced some to suppose that the 
native sensibilities of our citizens 
are not so acute as they ought to be. 
But it will appear upon reflection, 
that in every age and country, the 
well-informed and well-bred, have 
been least subject to irritation and 
the ebullition of passion. ‘The ge- 
neral diffusion of information and 
wealth, as well as of liberty, which 
we have mentioned; and the constant 
exercise of his political rights, in 
the appointment of the servants of 
the people, (which, in other coun- 
tries, are too frequently their mas- 
ters,) unite to give to the American 
citizen a dignity of character, and 
to inspire in hima self-respect, that 
bid fair to. perpetuate our free institu- 
tions; while, at the same time, those 
institutions are constantly tending to 
elevate the national character; and 
thus, like a well organized machine, 
the component parts of this stupen- 
dous fabric, harmonize so as to im- 
part mutual strength and durability. 

That the well-wishers of our novel, 
but successful experiment in govern- 
ment, may be assured of its perpe- 
tuity, we need only mention the 
abolition of the aristocratical doc- 
‘rine of descent, and the equal dis- 


tribution of property among the 
descendants from the same parent. 
In this way the treasures of science 
are opened equally to all; and thus 
are prevented those dangerous coali- 
tions between inordinate wealth and 
inordinate ambition, which have so 
often mounted to power upon the 
wreck of public prosperity. ‘That 
our numerous advantages,—political, 
agricultural, commercial, and moral, 
—will combine to give a powerful 
impulse to the genius of America, 
and elevate it to the acme of human 
perfectibility, may ,therefore,well be 
the favourite anticipation of philo- 
sophy, as well as of patriotism; and 
it can no more admit of a doubt, 

than that a strong and delicate cor- 
poreal organiZation will produce the 
corresponding results of health, ac- 
tivity, and talent. Nor has nature 
dealt parsimoniously with our land, 
in those gifts which inflame the 
fancy, and give birth to poetic in- 
spiration. Our lofty mountains, ma- 
jestic rivers, fertile plains, and se- 
rene atmosphere, all unite to awaken 
emotions of beauty and sublimity; 
and it is as difficult in this as in any 
other country, to which nature has 
been bountiful, to wander on the 
banks of our rivers, or recline be- 
neath their embowering shades,—to 
listen to the melodies of the groves, 
or view landscapes which may vie 
with the fairest creations of the ima- 
gination,—with all these delights en- 
hanced by the accompaniment of 
manly strength and female loveliness, 
without giving up to day-dreams of 
bliss, and forgetting for a time that 
we must relinquish such fairy scenes, 
for the disenchanted and toilsome de- 
tails of ordinary life. 

Although our citizens are not al- 
ways writing, it is rather unfair to 
assert that they do not reflect, nor 
are capable of feeling all the inspi- 
ration of poetry. We have not yet 
learned to make a trade of literature, 
and we may congratulate ourselves 
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‘| i that we have not; for we escape counterbalanced by the pleasure of | — 
| | innumerable useless. or pernicious variety. What we particularly ad- 
hil ti productions, with which the presses mire in this writer, is the spirit of — 
of older countries groan. If itwere fairness and liberality that reigns 
| Hie possible to expunge from all works throughout his book. There is no- | y 
why of fancy, those parts which are the thing little or contemptible in his — 
pity productions of downright drudgery, sentiments. Without being a Chris- 
Eid Ihe and preserve those only which owe tian, he seems to possess all tht | 
ae } their birth to the inspirations of ge- toleration toward the whole human © a 
nius, it is surprising to reflect what family,which our religion inculcates. 
WEY clouds of words would disappear; In this respect, we would beg leave — 
even writers of acknowledged merit to recommend him as an example to 
We will readily admit, that much of their such furious sectarians as glory in 
Jabour has been executed, znvita Mi- controversy; and scandalize r ligion 
a nerva, probably with a view tocom- by their malignant bigotry. As for 
ait plete a task, or swell a volume. the style, itis always fluent; seldom 
Be But to return to the book before rising very high, but generally easy 
r ih us. Mr. Noah has written with a and graceful, and frequently enli- 
at most inexcusable haste, and has fal- vened with humour. [ts verbosity 


in some degree impairs its strength; 
though we are disposed t be lenient, 
when we consider the rapidity with 
which he probably found it neces- 


WHE len into so many errors in Ccomposi- 
ae tion, as to warrant the conclusion, 
wht that he composed his pages with the 

same careless indifference, as he 


would a political squib for his daily 
Journal. Yet, after all, though a 
gentleman should never be slovenly, 
there 1s so little ceremony, tedious- 
ness, or monotony in the narrative, 
that, fortunately for the author, the 
reader has not time to scrutinize 
errors; the traveller catches him up 
into his car, ang setting off at a rapid 
pace, keeps his attention fixed and 
his interest alive, until he very fairly 
lands him in his own country, after 
a pleasant tour through Kurope and 
Africa. 

It is upon the whole a very in- 
structive and amusing book; the clas- 
sical recollections, though frequent, 


sary to compose, engrossed as he 
must have been by other fiterary 
labour, and the active management 
of a daily political paper. He does 
not scatter poetic imagery with rich 
profusion, although he appears to 
have a relish for its beauties: in 
short, with a good portion of talent, 
we consider hima writer of more 
taste than genius. 

We think it cannot have escaped 
the readers of Mr. Noah's travels, 
that he possesses a fund of informa- 
tion and good sense, with an address 
and presence of mind, which admi- 
rably quality him for a diplomatie 
situation; and those who are ac- 


quainted with the merits of his diffe- 
rence with the administration, must 
regret that his valuable services in 
that capacity are lost to the nation. al 

AD 


agreeably introduced; the topics are 
numerous, and though so interwoven 
as occasionally to injure the perspi- 
Me «nity, yet the injury ts more than 


WW are for the most part naturally and 
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Art. 4. Alwater’s Notes on Qhra. 


E are happy in being able to 
lay before our readers the 
following specimens of a valuable 
work, about to be published, by 
Caves Atwat: Rr, Esq. of Ohio; the 
proposals for which, may be seen in 


our last Number, under the head of 


Literary and Philosophical Intelli- 
ence. 
The reflections suggested by the 
perusal of labours like Mr. Atwater’s, 
are of the most animating kind. It 


is refreshing to witness the honour- 


able activity, with which intelligent 
and faithful citizens are exploring, 
in so many directions, the natural 
riches of the country. The United 
States present a more interesting 
spectacle just now, than perhaps at 
any former period of their history. 
Whether the blood and treasure, 
which have been heretofore expend- 
ed in the establishment of our inde- 
pendence and the vindication of our 
rights, shall prove to have been 
lavished in vain, depends more, than 
most are probably aware, upon the 
policy to be pursued, and the ex- 
tent to which public spirit may be 
awakened, during the present peace- 
ful posture of our affairs. Now, 
when our foreign relations exhibit 
so pacific and dignified a character, 
and the dogs of domestic faction have 
csrowled themselves to rest, is the 
precious opportunity afforded, to 
strengthen the foundations and adorn 
the columns of our social edifice. 
The present calm in Europe, is of 
almost too strange and pertentous a 
sullness, to authorize the expecta- 
tion of its long continuance. The 
terms of pacification were settled 
too much by the influence of power, 
to satisfy the feelings of all parties; 
and in some instances, the new lines 
of political demarkation were drawn 
with too little, or too contemptuous 
velerence to ancient land-marks, and 


the aspect which some of the nations 
had not long before reciprocally ex- 
hibited, to suit old habits of think- 
ing and hereditary sympathies. In 
Spain, the vessel of state seems 
already rocking on that presaging 
swell, which foreruns the tempest, 
and the moaning of the blast begins 
to be heard in her tackling. If the 
reported scheme of her present mi- 
nister, to purchase the aid of Eng- 
land and Russia, by transferring 
Cuba and her islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, prosper; or if, in her broken 
state, she should cede any of her 
American possessions to stronger 
hands, for the sake of preserving 
the remainder, and thus bring into 
our vicinity and to the litigation of 
disputed titles, new, grasping and 
eager neighbours, the roar of battle 
so near our doors may shake our 
walls, and put our dwellings in jeo- 
pardy. At any rate, it would be 
unwise to presume on remaining 
long undisturbed in our political re- 
lations; and it is by this time univer- 
sally acknowledged, that a nation’s 
advantages for honourable negotia- 
tion are in a direct ratio with her 
available resources. ‘The amount 
of her resources, however, can be 
understood only by gradual investi- 
gation, and can be rendered avail- 
able, only by time combined with 
sagacious modes of developement;— 
the natural means of an extensive 
dominion can neither be ascertained 
nor reduced to beneticial possession, 
in any very short period. Among 
the best methods of ascertaining the 
resources of a country, are to be 
ranked the calm and unprejudiced 
statistical and topographical inqui- 
ries of men of science, prosecuted 
in time of peace, and communicated 
for public benefit, while the domes- 
tic condition of the state is safe, and 
the public functionaries are free te 
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arrange the most comprehensive 
plans for the common weal. On 
occasions of public emergency. the 
public resources will then be at hand, 
to supply the public wants. 

In regard to the United States,— 
while our territorial limits are ex- 
tending. and our population rapidly 
multiplying and spreading —while 
the extremities of our empire are 
waxing heavier and heavier with the 
weight of men, and the manifold 
products of enterprise and industry, 
it becomes a matter of the greatest 
moment, that these additions should 
not take place faster, than the means 
of firmly compacting and cementing 
them can be furnished and applied. 

There are, doubtless, many and 
strong bonds of union now in exist- 
ence, which furnish occasion for 
the happiest anticipations, and open 
6a most exhilarating to the 
eelings of the patriot. The harmo- 
ny in which the states have thus far 
lived—the difficulties which they 
have together encountered, and the 
triumphs which they have together 
achieved—the complicated inter- 
twinings of their commercial in- 
terests—the fine, but strong cords, 
which migration from the old states 
to the new, is every where draw- 
ing over the land, and which are 
tightening their pressure in every 
direction, are hailed by all, as the 
auspicious pledges of perpetual union 
and augmenting honours. But nu- 
merous and effectual as are these 
national ties, they may be largely 
multiplied and strengthened; and the 
present period, when every ten- 
dency is to union, cannot but be 
regarded as the ‘accepted time” 
for quieting every apprehension of 
foreboding patriotism, and rebuking 
every sinister design of foreign ri- 
valry. Among the best means of 
awakening public spirit, as has al- 
ready been remarked, and of en- 
lightening the public councils, are 
books like the ‘* Notes on Qhio.” 


For, while they, who are required — 
by their official stations to provide |— 
for the common good, remain igno- _— 
rant of a large portion of the means, * 
by which their task may be best 
accomplished, however faithful and 
zealous may be their endeavours, | 
they surely are not in a situation to | — 
realize their own wishes, or satisfy 
the wants and expectations of society. 

But not only do labours like these | — 


under consideration, directly pro- ~ | 

mote the common good, by multi- — 
plying that knowledge, which is ne- — 4 
cessary to the arrangement of mea- — | 
sures conducive to the strength and — 
growth of the state; their indirect — 4 
and collateral consequences, also,are 
scarcely less desirable and import- — d 
ant. fe 
That proneness to be busy in — % 
legislation of some kind or other, — ¥ 
which is so characteristic an effect — cl 
of free institutions, and which tends I 
to the multiplication of statutes, 7 st 
until their very number becomes a |} th 
vexation, requires all the scope that | W 
works of general and permanent | / 
utility and magnificence can furnish, | V! 
to render it not only wholesome but | 2% 

harmless. The propensity referred — 
to, is not more active than change- | | 
able; and if not producing good, will | ™ 
be constantly begetting embarrass- — 1? 
ment, and leading from novelty to — © 
novelty, until the simple and staid | ©¢ 
policy of true political wisdom and 
genuine republicanism, is whelly ~ ti 
Jost to view, in the intricate, con- ~ ™ 
flicting, and pernicious schemes of — ! 
sanguine, short-sighted, or unprinci- — ©¥ 
pled innovators. an 
When, moreover, information is — °C 
laid before the public, by which all | an 
may perceive, not only the extent 7 18 
of the means at their control, for — W! 
the accomplishment of the noblesi “4 


ends of civil society; but, also, how | ‘ 
small a portion of those means has — #8 
yet been turred to account, the a 
impatience, which all who take an — VY! 
honest pride in the reputation of , tha 
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their country,must feel, at witnessing 
the odious contentions of demago- 
~ gues, seeking merely personal ag- 
» grandizement and temporary sway, 
~ regardless of their duties to society, 
will soon be followed by a sentiment 
_ of indignation and scorn for such 
_ selfish intriguers; and their vacant 
~ stations will speedily be filled by 
-~ such as can appreciate the bounties 
’ of nature, and the advantages of 
local situation. 
It is also one of the most grateful 
~ as well as useful occupations of the 
legislator, to be engaged in unfold- 
ing the capabilities of his country; 
and while the progress of his plans 
~ is diffusing a spirit of cheerful in- 
_ dustry and cordial assent among his 
 fellow-citizens, it is the powerful 
_ tendency of the cares in which he 
| rs engrossed, to give dignity to his 
character and largeness to his views. 
- The results of his legislative wisdom 
) stand palpable to sight; and before 
the clear evidence of the senses— 
while gazing on the monuments of 
his sagacity and patriotism—the re- 
vilings of envy are put to shame, 
and the clamours of faction hushed. 
Indeed, the blessings resulting to 
a people from the cultivation of their 
internal resources, and from foster- 
ing a propensity to engage in the 
construction of public works, which 
combine utility with grandeur, are 
incalculable both in variety and dura- 
tion. While in this way encourage- 
ment is given to enterprise and 
industry at home, respect is pro- 
cured abroad; a lasting attachment is 
awakened for the just and humane 
_ occupations of peace, and a salutary 
antipathy begotten toward mingling 
in the disputes of other nations ; 
while, at the same time, is inspired 
a generous devotion to the honour 
of a country, which has rendered 
itself so dear and so glorious, that 
~ cannot fail, in the day of battle, to 
n  Vindicate those rights which nego- 
of tiation may have been unable to 
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secure, and turn invasion back with 
discomfiture and shame. 

The foregoing remarks apply, not 
so much to the specimens of Mr. 
Atwater’s book, now offered, as to 
the main body of the work; and we 
have made them, as well from a 
strong sense of the meritorious char- 
acter of such works, and a desire 
to contribute our mite to their en- 
couragement, as from an earnest for 
the still further diffusion of that spirit 
of internal improvement, which, 
with such auspicious omens, distin- 
guishes the present epoch of the 
history of the United States. 

The specimens were communi- 
cated to the editor by letter; and 
consist of extracts from that part of 
the work, which is devoted to the 
consideration of the interesting sub- 
ject of western antiquities. ‘They 
follow. 


Circleville, Feb. 13th, 1819. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Dear Su, 

In order to make you more ful: 
ly acquainted with my ‘ Notes on the 
State of Ohio,’ I will bere premise, 
that his Excellency De Witt Clinton, 
a considerable time since, addressed 
a circular letter to me, from the Phi- 
losophical and Literary Society of 
your city, proposing certain queries; 
to which my Notes are an answer, 
with some additions of my own. My 
article on the Artiquities, contains 
more than one hundred pages oc- 
tavo, accompanied with diagram 
sketches of the several species of 
ancient works found in Ohio. These 
sketches and descriptions are omit- 
ted in the outline now forwarded, so 
that you have merely the plan of the 
article. 

My object has been, to clear away 
the rubbish with which superticial 
and hasty travellers had covered our 
antiquities.so that every object might 
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be distinctly seen. With what suc- 
cess my humble labours have been 
crowned, let an impartial public 
say, when the whole result is placed 
before them. 

The extracts from unpublished 

‘ Notes on the State of Ohio’ follow. 

Antiquities.—-As no apology is 
necessary, so none will be made, 
for the introduction of this article 
into these Notes. Our Antiquities 
have been described by many per- 
sons residing in the Atlantic States, 
most of whom never saw one of 
them; or by travellers, who neither 
had the leisure nor the ability ne- 
cessary to be employed in the inves- 
tigation of a subject so intricate. 
They have frequently given to the 
world, their crude and indigested 
statements, concerning our antiqui- 
ties, after hastily traversing a small 
extent of country, and visiting a few 
ancient works; or listening to the 
idle tales of persons, quite as incom- 
petent as themselves to describe 
them; so that intellizent individuals, 
residing in the vicinity of the very 
works, pretended to be described, 
from the descriptions of them, would 
hardly suspect what works were in- 
tended. One traveller happens to 
view an ancient work, which was 
once a place of amusement for its 
authors, and wisely concludes, that 
none but such were ever found in 
the whole country: another, riding 
at full speed, happens to see a mound 
with a semicircular pavement on the 
east side of it, and at once proclaims 
it to the world, as his firm belief, 
that all our ancient works were 
places of devotion, dedicated to the 
worship of the sun; whilst a succeed- 
ing one, finds an ancient military for- 
tress, and thence safely concludes, 
that all our ancient works were 
raised for military purposes. One 
person finds something of English 
origin about these works, and wit!i- 
eut hesitation, immediately fabri- 
cates a tale about a Welsh prince, 
in order to account for it; whilst not 


afew, on carefully examining our 
antiquities, learn, with surprise, that 
articles are frequently discovered 
here, evidently belonging to the In- 
dians, to the French, to the English, 
to the Spaniards, and other Euro- 
peans, and lastly, to that people, 
who erected our tumuli, &c.: arti- 


cles in fact manufactured at eras of 7 
time remote from each other, and 
intended for different uses; and s 
these unfortunate antiquarians are. a. 
lost in a labyrinth more intricate 
than the celebrated one at Crere. 
Should the inhabitants of the \\est, “ 
together with every written memo- . 
rial of their existence, in an instant ‘ 
of time, be swept away and buried . 
with the names of their present in- a 
habitants, in everlasting oblivion; “ 
though the perplexity of future an- ‘ 
tiquarians would be increased, yet 
it would be of the same kind with fi 
that, which now besets and over- ‘ 
whelms the superficial observer. . 
Our antiquities belong not only to _ 
different eras in pomt of time, to I 
many nations, but those belonging to t! 
the same eras and the same authors, le 
were intended for various uses. We d 
shall divide them into three kinds, e 
according to their authors, those be- c 
longing to Indians, to people of © 4 
European origin, and to that people 7 4) 
who erected our ancient Forts and e 
TUMULI.* 
In order to arrive at a result ¥ 
which shall be, to a certain extent, r 
satisfactory to the inquirer after _ 
truth, it will be necessary, not only § 
to examine with care, and describe . 
with fidelity our own aptiquities, t 
e 


* His Excellency De Witt Clinton, Esq. 
Governor of New York, H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, Esq. of Baltimore, Dr. Drake, and 
several others, are honourable exceptions 
to that class of writers, which we have 
brietly noticed. By the light of these Great 
Lamps, assisted by my own dim taper. I 
have ventured to enter the heretofore dark 
and intricate labyrinth, where so many un- 
fortunate travellers have lost their way. and 
bewildered those, who have undeataken to 
follow such blind guides. 
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but occasionally cast a glance at 
those which are found beyond the 
limits of this state, whenever they 
happen to belong to the same peo- 
ple, or the same era of time with 
ours. 

Indian Antiquities—These are 
neither very numerous nor interest- 
They consist of rude 
stone axes and knives, pestals used 
in preparing the maize for food, ar- 


- row heads, and a few other articles, 
» so exactly similar to those found in 


the Atlantic States, that a description 


of them is deemed quite useless. He 


' who wishes to find traces of Indian 
settlement, 


either numerous” or 
worthy of his notice, must visit the 
shores of the Atlantic, or the banks 
of the rivers running into it, on the 
east side of the Alleghanies. 

The ocean spreads out a continual 
feast before men in a savage state, 
who look upon all pursuits as be- 
neath the dignity of men, except 


7 such as belong to the chase or war. 


Having once found the sea, there 
they x their habitations, and never 
leave it until they are compelled to 
do so, either by a dense population 
ora too powerful foe. There they 
cast their lines, drag their nets, 
throw their harpoons, or rake up 
the shell-fishes. Into the sea, they 
chase with their dogs, the bounding 
roe, and pursue him through the 
waves in their canoes. When com- 
pelled to leave the sea, they follow 
up the larger streams, to where their 
finny prey abounds in every brook; 
and the bear, the deer, the moose, 
the elk, or the buffalo, feeds on 
every hill. Whatever the earth or 
water spontaneously produces, they 
take, and are satisfied. The supplies 
from the ocean, but particularly the 
means of subsistence furnished by 
the game found in the valleys, and 
on the hills of New England, were, 
it is believed, more numerous than 
they ever werein Ohio. That spe- 
¢ies of beach which affords the nut, 
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on which, in autumn, winter, and 
spring, the deer and several other 
wild animals feed and fatten, two 
centuries since, Was much more 
plentiful there, than it ever was in 
this country. Hence the wild game 
were more numerous there than 
here; hence one reason, why the 
Indian population was more dense 
there thanhere. It is believed, that 
when America was discovered by 
Europeans, our pr iries and barrens 
were too wet for the habitations of 
men. Besides, if our Indians came 
from Asia by the way of Behring’s 
Strait, they would naturally follow 
the great lakes and their outlets, 


‘nearly, or quite down to the sea. 


This may be one reason, why the 
Indian population was much more 
dense in the northern than in the 
southern, in the eastern than in the 
western parts of the present United 
States. That it was so, our own 
history incontestably proves. Hence, 
the cemeteries of Indians so nume- 
rous and large in the eastern, and 
so few and small in the western 
states. Hence, the numerous other 
traces of Indian settlement, such as 
the immense piles of shell-fishes all 
along the sea shore; the immense 
number of arrow heads, stone axes, 
and other articles belonging to them 
in the eastern states and their pau- 
city in the western states. There 
we see the most indubitable evi- 
dences of the Indians having  re- 
sided there from very remote ages 
past:—here a few Indian cemeteries 
may be seen, but they are never 
large; and when opened, ten chances 
to one but some article is found, 
which is of European origin, and has 
been buried there within a century. 

An Indian’s grave may generally 
be known by the manner in which 
he was buried, which was either 
ina sitting or an upright posture. 
Wherever you see a number of 
holes in the earth, without any re- 
gard to regularity, of about a foot 
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and a halt in diameter, there, by 
digging a few feet, you may find an 
Indian’s remains. The friends of 
the deceased eenerally buried with 
him some article of which he had 
been fond in his life-time; with the 
warrior his battle axe, his bow and 
arrowss With the hunter that kind 
of game, of which he had been the 
fondest, or the most suecesstul in 
taking; hence the skeicton of the 
beaver, or the oiter is found in the 
grave of the one, and the remains of 
the deer or the wolf in the grave of 
another. One had most signalized 
himself by taking wild fowls, another 
by fishing; the remains of the turkey 
are found in the grave of the ie. 
mer, whilst great numbers of mus- 
cle shells are placed under the head 
of the latter. 

Antiquities belonging to people of 
Huropean origin, —'The first Euro- 
pean nation who visited the ter ritory 
now included within our limits, were 
the French. At exactly what time 
they first traversed Lake Erie, is 
not known to the writer, but we do 
know* from authentic documents, 
that the French had large establish- 
ments in the territory of the six 
nations. A quarto volume in Latin, 
written by Francis Creuxines, a 
jestut, was published at Paris, in 
1664, entitled ‘* Historia Canadensis 
seu Nove Francia, libri decem, ad 
annum usque Christ!) MDCLVI.” 
It states, that a French colony was 
established in the Onondaga terri- 
tory, about the year 1655, and de- 
scribes that highly interesting coun- 
try. [A long quotation from the 
French author is here omitted. ] 

From this time forward, the 
French are known to have traversed 
the upper lakes and their tributaries, 
as well as the Ohio and its waters, 
under La Salle, Father Henipen and 
others, in going to and returning 


* Governor Clinton’s Memoir, “ On the 
Antiquities of the Western parts of New- 
York,” page 7. 


from the valley of the Mississippi. 


Like other Europeans of that day, ig 
they took possession in the name of 77 
their sovereign, of the countries ~ 
which they traversed, and not un- — 
frequently left some monument of | 
having done so, especially in the |~ 
mouths of the larger streams, andin ~ 


or near the most comeskebie caves, 


ancient forts, and tumuli. At some ~ 
of the most remarkable places which — 
they discovered, after singing Te 
they affixed the arms of 7 
France to some tree, depositedsome 7 


99 


Deum, 


coin or medal in an ancient work, or 


in the mouths of the larger streams. ~ 
Tonti, a Frenchman, who accompa- 
nied La Salle in his first expedition — 
from Canada to the Mississippi, in- © 
forms us, in an account of that ex- © 


pedition, published at Paris, in A. D. 


1697, that the arms of France were | 


fastened to a tree, *‘ Te Deum” 


sung, formal possession of the coun- | 


try taken in the name of Louis XIV. 
several huts built and surrounded 
by an intrenchment, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Similar ceremonies 
were gone through at the mouths 
of the Ohio, Wabash, and Illinois. 
These things we learn from authen- 
tic documents published at Paris, in 
the 17th century. Is it strange, 
then, that we find similar monu- 
ments, medals, &c. at the mouths 
of the Great and Little Miami, the 
Scioto, and especially of the Mus- 
kingum ? or that the same people 
should deposite some medal in the 
most remarkable ancient works ? 
That the French did so at some 
places, their own writers, such as 
Father Henipen, Tonti, Jontel, and 
others, prove ; that such medals, 
coins, and monuments have been 
found at other places, is equally 
certain. 

A medal was found in the mouth of 
the Muskingum several years since, 
by the late Hon. Jehiel Gregory. 
It was a round but thin plate of lead, 
several inches in diameter; on one 
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> side of which, 1 was informed by 
' Judge Gregory, was the name of 
‘the river in which it lay, ‘ Petit 
belle reviere,”’ and on the other, 


<¢ Ludovicus XIV.”’ and dated in the 
reign of that French king. 
At Portsmouth, which is at the 


~ mouth of the Scioto, a medal was 
~ found some years since, in alluvial 


earth, by a Mr. White. several feet 


below the surface, which probably 
belonged to a recent era of time. 
This medal, I regret to state, is not 


in my possessi.n, but that regret is 
alleviated, inasmuch as it has been 


. a described to me by that inestimable 


citizen, Major Gen. Lucas, now of 
Piketon in this state. This medal 
was masonic, having a human heart 
on one side of it, with a sprig of 


. ; laurel growing out of its upper part. 


On the other side was a temple, with 
a cupola and spire, at the summit of 
which was a vane in the shape of a 


? half moon, and there was a star in 


front of the temple. This medal 
had Roman letters on each side of it, 
but what they were, General Lucas 
has forgotten,—they were probably 
abbreviations. ‘That this medal had 
a European, and probably a French 
origin, I very little doubt, and be- 
longed to an era of time not very 
remote. 

In Trumbull county, several coins 
were found near an ancient work, not 
many years since, which for a time 
excited considerable curiosity, until 
they were examined by the governor 
of this state. After the earth, which 
adhered to these coins, was carefully 
removed, it was discovered that on 
one side of them was ‘‘ George II.” 
and on the other ‘‘ Caroline,’ and 
dated in the reign of those British 
princes. 

In Harrison county, I have been 
credibly informed, several medals 
have been found near an ancient 
work, evidently of European origin, 
and belonging to an era quite recent, 
compared with that of the work in 
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which they were found. They had 
on them the name, and were dated in 
the reign of one of the “Cuartes’s.” 
Near the mouth of Darby creek, 
which is a considerable tributary to 
the Scioto river, a Spanish medal was 
found in a good state of preservation, 
from which we learn, that it was 
given to some faithful adherent by 
a Spanish admiral, with whom De 
Soto sailed, and landed in Florida, 
in A. D. 1538. There ts nothing 
very wonderful to account for this 
medal’s being found on a water de- 
scending into the Gulf of Mexico, 
even at such a distance from the 
spot where De Soto landed, when it 
is known, that an exploring party 
sent out by him never returned, nor 
were heard of afterwards. ‘This 
medal might have been brought and 
lost here by the person to whom it 
was presented; or by some Indian, 
who had rather have it in his own pos- 
session, than inhis prisoner’s pocket. 
Swords, gun-barrels, and other 
implements of war, have been found 
along the banks of the Ohio river, 
which had been left there by the 
French, when they had forts at Pitts- 
burgh, Ligonier, Vincennes, &c. 
The traces of a furnace of more 
than fifty kettles, found on the south 
side of the mountain on the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio river, at 
Portsmouth, about three miles south 
of that place, appear to me to owe 
their origin to the same people, and 
belong to the same era of time. 
Several Koman coins, said to have 
been found near Nashville in Ten- 
nessee, bearing date not many centu- 
ries after the Christian era, have 
excited some interest among the an- 
tiquarians. ‘They were either found 
in the cave, where they had pur- 
posely been lost, or what is more 
probable, they had been left there by 
some European, since this country 
was traversed by the French. ‘That 
a Frenchman should have in his 
possession a few Roman cojns, and 
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that he should deposite them in a 
remarkable cave which he discover- 
ed in his travels, has in it nothing 
of the marvellous. Thatsome per- 
sons have purposely lost coins and 
medals, either in caves, which they 
knew were about to be explored, or 
in mounds about to be opened, is a 
fact weil known to have occurred at 
severai places in the west. In one 
word, | will venture to aver, that 
there never has been found, either 
a coin, medal, or monument, either 
in this or any other state or territory 
of the union, having on it one or 
more letter or letters, belonging to 
any alphabet ever in use among the 
human race, which did not owe 
its origin to Europeans, or their 
de-condants, and has been brought 
here since the discovery of America, 
by Christopher Columbus. 
Antiquities which belong to that 
people, who erected our Forts and 
tumutt.—These include those nu- 
merous and sometimes lofty mounds, 
those military works, whose walls 
and ditches cost so much Jabour, 
and owe their origin to a people by 
fir more civilized than our Indians, 
and, at the same time, by far less so 
than Europeans. Concerning these 
works, much Jearned dust has been 
cast into the air, by the most learned 
combatants; and this too, has gene- 
rally been.done by men who never 
saw one of the works themselves. 
These works, though belonging to 
people originating from one common 
Stock, are spread over an immense 
exient of country, covering a con- 
siderable part of Europe, and the 
northern parts of Asia. They are 
found in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and ltreland,—in ancient Greece, 
the Holy Land, Scandinavia, every 
part of Russia, all the way to Beh- 
rings Strait, across the American 
continent, from thence along the 
southern shores of the great chain 
ef the upper lakes and their outlets, 
as far to the eastward as the Black 
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river country, at the east end of i 


Lake Ontario From thence, we 


trace them in a south-western direc- § 

tion across this state and down the @ 
Mississippi to the Mexican Gulf, | 

around it, through the province of | 
‘Texas, and all the way into South @ 
America; increasing in number, size, 7 
and grandeur as we proceed. They © 
are interesting on many accounts, @ 
whether we consider the immense 7 
extent of country which they cover, ~ 
—the great labour which they cost © 
their authors,—the acquaintance | 
with the arts which that people had, — 
compared with our Iadians.—the 7 


grandeur of many of the works them- 


selves,—the total absence of all his- 9 
torical records, or even traditionary | 
uccounts respecting the people who | 
erected them,—the great interest 7 


which the learned have taken ina 


these antiquities,—these are some — 
of the reasons which have induced | 


the writer to bestow no small share 


of attention upon the labours of a — 


people no longer found in North 
America. ‘These ancient works 


were intended for many, and very | 


different purposes; they were once 
forts, camps, watch-towers, towns, 
villages places of armament, habita- 
tions of chieftains, cemeteries, tem- 
ples, altars, monuments, &c. 

[Here between thirty and forty 
pages, employed in describing these 
works, accompanied with diagram 
sketches of the forts, &c. &c. are 
purposely omitted After describing 
all the others, there follows a de- 
scription of the conical mounds. | 


Conical mounds.—These are of | 


two species, of earth or stone. 
The former were intended to an- 
swer many sacred and important 
purposes; they were used as sepul- 
chres, altars, and temples. ‘The 
accounts of these works found in 
the scriptures, show that their origin 
must be sought for among the antedi- 
luvians. That they are very ancient; 
that they were places of burial, pub- 
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7) lic resort and worship, is proved 


beyond the shadow of a doubt, by 
all the most ancient heathen writers. 


Homer, one of the most ancient, as 


well as the greatest poet of anti- 
quity, frequently mentions them in 


his immortal poem. He particularly 
describes the tumulus of Tytyus, 
“J and the spot where it was. 
“J first ages of mankind, a sepulchral 
> mound of earth was raised over the 
“remains of the 
From that time forward, this mound 
} became an altar whereon to offer 
‘sacrifice, and around which to cele- 


In the 


illustrious dead. 


brate games of athletic exercise. 


+) These offerings, and these games, 
were intended to propitiate the 
}manes, to honour and perpetuate 
memory 
+ Prudentius, a Roman bard, has said: 
tot templa Deum. quot in urba sepulchra, 
Heroum numera ticet. 
JNeed | mention the tomb of An- 
Jchises, which Virgil has described, 
with the games there exhibited, and 
the offerings there presented? or 
the sanctity of the Acropolis, where 
¥Cecrops was inhumed? the tomb 
of the father of Adonis at Paphos, 
+ whereon atemple dedicated to V enus 


of the mighty dead. 


Prud. lib. 1. 


was erected ? the grave of Cleoma- 


+chus, whereon sto.d a temple dedi- 
+ cated to the worship of Apollo? and, 


finally, I would ask the classical 


reader, if the words translated tomb 
and temple were not at first used as 
7synonymous terms, by 
jof Greece and Kome? Virgil, who 
’ wrote in the days of Augustus, speaks 
of these tumuli, as being as ancient 
as they 
» Who has forgotten those words, the 
} reading of which gave him so much 
} pleasure in his boyish days: 


tumulum antique Cereris, sedumque 
sacratam venimus. 


the poets 


were sacred, in his time. 


fEn. lib. ii. v. 742. 
[Here the descriptions of the 


} mounds, occupying many pages, are 
omitted. 


The article proceeds. | 
‘Lhe reader having become ac- 


) quainted with many-of the ancient 
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works found in this country, natu- 
rally inquires, who are their authors? 
from whence did they emigrate ? at 
what era of time did they arrive ? 
how long did they continue to in- 
habit this territory ? at what time 
did they emigrate from hence? where 
are they now, or what finally became 
of them? ‘These questions have been 
asked often within the last thirty 
years, as often answered, but not 
always satisfactorily, to those espe- 
cially who demand proofs amounting 
to mathematical certainty. Persons 
of this class need not give themselves 
the useless labour of reading the’ 
remaining part of this article. The 
nature of the subject does not admit 
of proofs equal to mathematical de- 
monstrations, nor will the liberal, 
the candid and more enlightened 
portion of my readers, demand such 
proofs at my hands. But, if absolute 
certainty be not attainable on this 
subject, yet it is apprehended, that 
a reasonable degree of certainty is; 
by obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of the geology and botany of the 
country, where these works are 
found; by a careful examination of 
the skeletons of the people them- 
selves; their dress; their ornaments, 
such as bracelets, beads, and badges 
of office; their places of amusement, 
burial, and worship; their dwelling 
houses, and other buildings, and the 
materials used in their structure; 
their domestic utensils; their wea- 
pons «f offence and defence; their 
military fortresses, their form, size, 
and peculiar structure; and their 
medals and monuments intended to 
perpetuate the memory of important 
events in their history. These are’ 
the fragments of history, as Bacon 
would say, which have been saved 
trom the deluge of time. ‘Though 
the ship and her whole crew have 
been lost, yet these articles have 
been saved from the wreck. Let 
us examine them with a view to as- 
certain, if possible, the names of the 
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captain and crew, their places of 
departure and destination, the be- 
ginning and ending of their disastrous 
voyage. It will “be necessary also 
to institute comparisons between 
whatever belongs to this people and 
any other, either of ancient or mo- 
dern times, either now. or hereto- 
fore inhabiting this or any other part 
of our globe. 

[Here twenty pages or more, are 
employed in examining whatever 
art:cies belonging to this “people, and 
alluded to above, are omitted. But 
that part of the Notes, which combats 
the idea, that these antiquities belong 
to Indians, will be given here, at 
least a part of it.] 

But an idea has been advanced, 
eoncerning the authors of these 
works, which I feel myself bound 
to notice :—‘* that all our antiquities 
owe their origin to the ancestors of 
our present race of Indians.” Had 
not this opinion originated with some 
great and good men, the foundation 
on which it rests is so frail, that I 
never sheuld trouble myself to re- 
fute it. These writers contend, that 
the immense number of forts in this 
country (for never having been 
here, they know of no other ancient 
works) proves that eivil wars among 
the several savage tribes raged to 
that degree, and continued during 
such a period of time, that their 
numbers were so thinned and them- 
selves so scattered abroad, that from 
the shepherd, they reverted back 
to the hunter-state of society, and 
entirely forgot those arts, which 
once they knew. I give my own 
words, but the ideas of these fanciful 
writers. 

First, then, as to the number of 
forts ; where are they, in this vast 
country, more extensive than all 
Europe ? South of Lake Ontario, 
belonging to this people, there are 
two, one not far from Sacket’s Har- 
bour, and another at Oxford, on the 
Chenango river. Travelling to the 


west, we find none of any note, if 77 
any, until we arrive at the mouth of 
Catarangus Creek, a water of Lake | 

Erie, in Catarangus County, in the § 
State of New-York. Here a line of 
forts commences, extending nearly 

fifty miles ina southern direction, on & 
what was, when these works were 7 

erected, the bank of the lake. And | 
there is said to be a row of forts pa- |= 
rallel to these, as if built to protect | 
the western from the eastern con- © 
Travelling to the © 
west, on what was once the margin | 
of the lake, three miles or more 7 
south of its present shore, and seve- © 
ral hundred feet above its present © 
surface, we find a round fort at Sa- © 
lem, in Ashtabula County. Going 
to the south-west, nearly two hun- © 
dred miles, we find three so con- | 
nected, as to form but one military | 
work, at Newark, onthe head wa- | 
ters of the Licking, a water of the 
Nearly fifty miles | 
south-westerly from Newark, we 


tending people. 


Muskingum. 


find two remarkable forts so con- 
nected, as to make but one work of 
defence, at Circleville, on the Scio- 


to. There are several more not ~ 


far from Chillicothe, eighteen miles 
south of Circleville, and astone fort 
on Paint Creek, twelve or fourteen 
miles from Chillicothe. ‘ihere are 


two or three on the Miamies, one | 
at the mouth of the Scioto, and ano- © 
ther at the mouth of the Muskin- | 
gum. Where, then, is the immense — 
Are there one | 


number of forts ? 
hundred separate military works, 


from the Rocky Mountains to the | 


Alleghanies, from the Upper Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico? If so, where 
are they? And these works, as we 


shall endeavour to show, were at | 


least two thousand years in buildiag. 
Where then are the melancholy 
proofs, so feelingly described and 
deplored, of the destructive civil 
wars among the savage tribes? Is 
it in the number of forts? Were 
there ever, in all North America, 
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one hundred real ancient forts ? 
Where are they? ‘They are not 
between the Alleghanies and the 
Pacific Ocean, Lake Erie and the 
a territory in 
breadth, from north to south, of 
twelve hundred miles in extent; 


> in length, from east to west, of two 


thousand miles. By assuming facts 


> existing only in the writer’s own 


imagination, he can prove whatever 
he pleases. Having pulled away the 
main pillar on which this argument 
rested, the subject might be dis- 
missed, but we choose rather to lay 
other proofs before the reader. 
These fanciful writers have said 
that, ‘‘ the Indians, by being en- 
gaged in long and destructive wars, 
lost entirely the knowledge of those 
arts which once they knew.”’ This 
argument admits a fact, which is 
incontrovertible, and that is, the 
people who erected our ancient 
forts and tumuli, were further ad- 
vanced in the useful arts, than the 
present race of Indians. ‘The works 
still remaining of that people, prove 
this: their forts, their mounds, their 
altars, their deep wells, many of 
them dug to the depth of twenty 
feet or more, and sunk through the 
hardest roeks found in this country; 
the walls of the fort on Paint Creek, 
built of stone to the height of ten 
feet; their potters’ ware, of nice 
workmanship; their numerous orna- 
ments of copper and silver; their 
stone axes, of nicer workmanship 


) than any belonging to Indians; their 


ivory beads; the tool used in the 
manufacture of shoes, now before 
me ; their numerous smiths’ shops 
on Paint Creek, and at other places; 
and finally the skeletons of the peo- 
ple themselves found in our mounds, 
all, all tend to establish the fact, that 
these antiquities belonged not to the 
ancestors of our Indians. Did the 
Indians manufacture silver, copper, 
or iron? these people did. Did 
Indians ever construct a fort like 
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ours ? if so, where is it? Did they 
ever bury their dead in a conical 
mound of earth? if so, show us the 
mound. But these writers say, ‘‘ the 
Indians forgot the arts, which once 
they knew.’ What arts? why the 
art of constructing military works 
of defence. Where is the people 
in the wide world, who forgot those 
arts, on the knowledge ef which 
their safety, nay, their lives, de- 
pended? By being engaged in long 
and sanguinary wars, they lost their 
knowledge of the art of war!!! 
People ordinarily would have con- 
cluded, that the longer any nation 
were engaged in wat, the greater 
knowledge of that destructive art 
would be acquired bythem. Butit 
may be said, nay, it has been said 
already, ‘‘ that Carthage and Tyre, 
Babylon and Persepolis, are monu- 
ments of the truth of the proposition 
against which | am contending.” 
But are they? It is a well known 
fact, that when these places were 
destroyed, their inhabitants were 
either destroyed or dispersed in 
foreign lands. The Arabs who in- 
habit the spot where Carthage stood, 
according to Captain Riley’s Narra- 
tive, are the same people which they 
always have been. 

Another argument going to prove 
that the Indians were not the au- 
thors of our ancient works, is the 
immense labour which many of them 
costin theirerection. An Indian is 
as much opposed to labour, as_ his 
habits are to cleanliness; and he 
would sooner suffer the most cruel 
death, than submit to become what 
he would consider a dupe to either. 
Examine the immense works, sur- 
rounded by which I now write, and 
then say, if all the Indians in the 
whole of North America, would, 
from the beginning of time to this 
hour, have performed labour enough 
to have completed these forts ? 

[Several pages on this subject are 
here omitted. At the conclusion of 
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this argument as to the Indians be- 
ing the authors of these works,— 
these observations follow: | 

By referring to those American 
writers, who have affected to believe 
that all our antiquities belong to the 
ancestors of our Indians, it will be 
seen that this doctrine has uniformly 
been brought forward, to rebut the 
absurd opinion that our climate is 
debilitating to both body and mind. 
Were our countrymen thus hardly 
pressed by the venal writers of Eu- 
rope, that they have needed resort 
to such unfounded conjecture, for a 
refutation of the stupid slander ? 
No—they had no such need. Had 
they looked, they might have beheld 
the genius of their country, with 
pride in her port, and exultation 
beaming from her eyes, pointing to 
the hills and the plains, on which 
her energetic sons won the prize of 
their independence, while she dis- 
played the long catalogue of their 
names, recorded in characters of 
Jight by the historic muse, and des- 
tined to descend with accumulating 
honours through every coming gene- 
ration; and when the first race of 
statesmen, orators, and heroes had 
departed, she might have been heard 
to speak of men still left behind, 
worthy to protect and transmit the 
rights and privileges received trom 
their fathers. is it possible that our 


countrymen can look upui the broad 
and expanding empire, in which if 
is their happiness to have been born. 
and think upen the admirable insti- 
tutions under which they live, and 
the wealth and strength by which 
they are surrounded and protected. 
and witness the monuments of art, 
and the trophies of science, which 
are every where rising around them, 
and still feel occasion to search tor 
arguments to confute the foolish 
assertion that man has degenerated 
in these western climes ? Nay, not 
so. But rather, if to have made 
more abundant provision for the 
security of civil rights and social 
enjoyment, than any former age has 
witnessed, can constitute a claim to 
the noblest attributes of human na- 
ture, let us contidently declare that 
man, instead of degenerating in this 
new hemisphere, has ascended at 
least one step higher in the scale of 
his true dignity, and that he seems 
here destined to achieve his purest 
triumphs. 

{the article then proceeds fur- 
ther to examine ‘ the fragments of 
history, which have been saved from 
the deluge of time,” already enu- 
merated, and to answer the questions 
that have been stated, as they na- 
iurally present themselves to the 
minds of those who have become 
acquainted with our antiquities. | 


Art. 5. History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Abridged. By « 
Member of the Parent Society, and Citizen of New-York. 


(Concluded from page 374.) 


NINTH AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 
(From May, 1813, to 1817.) 
HUS far it has been attempted 
to give a pretty exact view of 
the facts, which compose tie narra- 
tive of the first years of the Socie- 
ty's labours: But as conciseness is 


our primary objeci, withuui aitempt- 
ing to compress within the same 
limits a faithful representation of all 
the transactions recorded in_ its 
subsequent and expanding annals, 
we shall endeavour to exhibit a s§- 
cinct general view of what has since 
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occurred in this extraordinary histo- 
ry; and trust that, should any interest 
be excited in favour of the Institu- 
tion, it may lead to a knowledge of 
the annual reports themselves, which 
compose the most brilliant page in 
the history of the World. 
Beginning with Denmark, we will 
first notice the more remarkable 
occurrences in that part of the North 
of Europe, which have taken place 
since the period of the last anniver- 
sary. The excellent Foreign Secre- 
tary, who resided at Copenhagen, 
contributed, with the K.v. Ebenr. 
Henderson, who had obtained per- 
mission to reside there, his valuable 
services in cherishing the spirit of 
piety, and seconding the exertions 
of the friends of the cause in that 
zealous quarter: 120/. were given 
from the British funds to the Fuhnen 
Society, which in consequence dis. 
persed a large quantity of Danish bi- 
bles and New Testaments, through 
Norway, Holstein and Jutland: and 
50/. was applied by Mr. Henderso», 
as the Society’s agent, to the pur- 
cha-re of Bibles and Testaments, for 
distribution, as occasions might offer. 
He procured also, according to his 
instructions from London, 300 copies 
of the Greenlandish New Testament. 
These steps were only prelimiiary 
to the formation in May, 1814, of a 
National Society at Copenhagen, 
under the patronage of the King of 
Denmark, of which his Excellency 
Count Schimmelman was elected 
President, and the venerable Bishop 
Minter, Bishop of Zealand, a Vice 
President. One auxiliary was after- 
wards established at Sleswick Hol- 
stein, and another, and very flourish- 
ing one, formed at Qdensee in the Isle 
of Fuhnen, under the auspices and 
Presidency of the Crown Prince, 
Christian Frederick, who expressed 
the most lively interest in the wel- 
fare of the Institution. To the 
former, a donation was made of 3v0l. 
by the British and Foreign Society: 


and more than 50 auxiliaries and 
bible associations have been formed, 
between the Little Belt and the 
Town of Altona, dependent on the 
Sleswick auxiliary, which has estab- 
lished also a depot for Bibles, anda 
Biblical Library. But as the de- 
mand for the scriptures soon exceed- 
ed the powcr of the N ew Institutions 
to satisfy it, the Committee ordered 
out a supply, and agreed with the 
Copenhagen Society to print an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copi s of the Danish 
Bible, contributing itself 500/. to 
the expense. In this field of «xer- 
tion, the cause has been greatly 
indebted to Mr. Henderson, who 
assisted in laying the foundations of 
the National Society, who visited 
Iceland for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the scriptures there in 1815, and 
was afterwards extremely useful to 
the Holstein auxiliary. 

Measures equally successful were 
pursued in the adjoining Kingdom 
of Sweden, through the instramen- 
tality of the able and enlightened 
coadjutor of the British Society, 
Dr. Bruntmark. By his assistance 
three new Societies were established 
under the designation of the Gothen- 
burgh, the Westeras, and the Goth- 
land Bible Societies, which were 
patronised by the Bishops of the 
several Diocess, where they are 
situated. This was immediately 
followed by the establishment of a 
Society in the metropolis, under the 
patronage of the King and the Crown 
Prince (now King of Sweden), who 
graciously consented to be the first 
honorary Member. ‘The proceed- 
ings at Stockholm were distinguished 
by great activity and judgment, and 
the British Society supported by se- 
veral donations, amounting to 1000I. 
The Deputies of the Clergy at the 
Diet in 1815, recommended the Bi- 
ble Society to the attention of their 
Brethren; and the Archbishop of 
Sweden declared, in the subsequent 
year, his determination to establish 
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associations in every part of his 
Diocess. Besides the auxiliaries 
before mentioned, others have been 
established at Upsala, for the Pro- 
vince of Nevike; the Diocess of 
Skara, one of the most populous 
provinces in Sweden; for the Go- 
vernment and Diocess of Verme- 
land; and by the Bishop of Her- 
mosand for his Diocess. These 
Societies, and also another since 
established at Wexio, have been 
aided by different grants from Eng- 
land, amounting to an additional sum 
of 850/. The cause in Sweden has 
been eminently indebted to the zeal 
and energy of Count Rosenblad, one 
of the first Ministers of State. ‘lhe 
establishment also of a Norwegian 
Bible Society, under the most re- 
spectable patronage, has been lately 
announced. 

After the formation of the Society 
at Abo, and the countenance afforded 
the Institution by the Russian Go- 
vernment. Mr. Paterson, with the 
concurrence of his friends at Stock- 
holm, natural:y directed his attention 
to the Russian metropolis. The first 
overture was sanctioned by the ad- 
vice of Baron Nicolai, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Stockholm; and 
Prince Galitzin, to whom the appli- 
cation was made, at Petersburg, by 
Mr. Paterson, on the 25d of August, 
1812, to establish a Nationa] Society, 
and who has since become its illus- 
trious supporter, in th. first instance 
readily promised his patronage to 
the cause amongst the Protestants, 
in different parts of the Empire. 
Mr. Pinkerton was at that time at 
Moscow, owing to the state of his 
health, which had obliged him to 
retire from Karass in 1809. Having 
opportunities as Preceptor in seve- 
ral families of distinction, he had 
exerted his influence, at the sugges- 
tion of the Foreign Secretary, to 
establish a society at Moscow; and 
a meetin: (or the purpose had been 
contempiated in the ensuing winter. 


APnKiL, 


Mr. Paterson conceived it expedient 
to consult Mr Pinkerton personally 
on the most effectual means of pre- 
moting his plan at St. Petersburg. 
He accordingly proceeded to Mos- 
cow, but was compelled to retire 
with the fu.itives, at the moment 
the French army, in the memorable 
campaign of 1812, was about to 
enter that city. Notwithstanding, 
however, the obstacles which such 
a crisis presented, and as a so- 
lemn proof, how little the Redeem- 
er’s Kingdom is under the influence 
of those fleeting events, by which 
earthly kingdoms are upheld, at this 
extraordinary juncture, the Peters- 
burg Bible Society, an event fraught 
with the most incalculable blessings 
to the empire, was set on foot, not 
only by the countenance, but sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the Empe- 
ror. ‘* It was truly delightful,” says 
the account of the meeting, ‘‘ to see 
the unanimity which actuated this as- 
sembly, composed of Christians of 
the Greek Church, Armenians, Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, and Calvinists ; and 
all met for the express purpose of 
making the Gospel of the Grace of 
God sound out from the shores of the 
Baltic, to the Eastern Ocean, and 
from the Frozen Ocean to the Black 
Sea, and the Borders of China, by 
putting into the hands of Christians, 
and Mahomedans, of Lamites, and 
the Votaries of Shaman, with many of 
the Heathen Tribes, the Oracles of the 
Living God.” 

The consequence we have since 
witnessed of this important and de- 
cisive measure, were such as the 
most ardent anticipation could have 
presaged. The sacred flame in five 
years has been communicated from 
the heart, in every direction through 
this vast monarchy, to its extremi- 
ties, animating the Russian popula- 
tion, and the heterogeneous nations, 
hordes and tribes, of which the 
Empire is composed, to the confines 
of China and the Pacific, with a 
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more sudden ardour in the cause of 
Religion, than the Christian World 
has experienced since the days of 
Constantine. Nor has it stopped 
here ; the excitement which has 
been experienced amongst the Na- 
tions under the immediate influence 
of the Empire, on the borders of the 
Caspian and Black Sea, has promised 
the most extraordinary effect on the 
Heathen World. 

It would be tedious to describe 
particularly the establishment and 
operations of the different auxiliary 
Societies, which were formed at 
Moscow, and other important and 
convenient situations in the Empire; 
while the British Society, in the 
language of one of its Reports, was 
content ‘‘ to fan the generous flame, 
which had been kindled,” and to 
assist the national and affiliated So- 
cieties, with such donations as its 
funds would admit. 

The Rev. Mr. Pinkerton was 
deputed in the summer of 1816, 
with credentials from Prince Galit- 
zin, by the approbation of the exalt- 
ed Monarch (whose distinguished pa- 
tronage of the Society has immorta- 
lized him amongst the benefactors 
of mankind), to make a tour through 
the southern provinces of the Em- 
pire; which, with the Germanic part 
of his Mission, comprised an extent 
of nearly 7000 miles. His narrative, 
which is one of the most interesting 
documents on the records of the 
Society, is replete with truly gratify- 
ing intelligence. He visited the Com- 
mittees at Moscew, Voronez, The- 
odosia, and Kamenez, and was high- 
ly pleased by their zeal and activity. 
He then proceeded to the Don Cos- 
sacks, where a Society, under the 
patronage of Count Platoff, and com- 
manding the most premising support, 
was projected. ‘Thence he directed 
his course to the Crimea, and was 
present at the formation of the Tauri- 
dian Society at Sympherpole; a mo- 
ral wild, comprehending a population 
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of 200,000 Mahomedans, and 100,000 
Christians and Jews. Seventy-six 
Mahomedans and five Jews subscri- 
bed to this establishment. it has 
since been joined by the Greek 
Metropolitan, and several persons 
of distinction, at Swastopole in the 
Crimea. Odessa, a flourishing city 
in that vicinity, possesses great fa- 
cilities for conveying the Scriptures 
through all the maritime parts of 
northern Asia. Mr. Pinkerton, pur- 
suing his imporiant tour, foundevery 
where the population of the country 
animated by his presence, and the 
fields ripe for the harvest. An im- 
portant Society, called the White 
Russian Auxiliary, was established at 
Moghiley, at the formation of which, 
the Duke of Wurtemburg, Governor 
of the Province, and the Commander 
in Chief of a large division of the 
Russian army, Prince Barclay de 
Tolly, assisted, with a numerous 
suite of Generals and Officers. In 
Poland also, Mr. Pinkerton had the 
satisfaction to witness the formation 
of a National Society at Warsaw, 
under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia, then on the spot, to whom 
the cause is so extensively indebted, 
and who consented to become Patron 
of the new Institution, of such incal- 
culable importance in that quarter. 
Measures have since been adopted, 
for the formation of Societies at 
Cracow, Cherson, Grodno, Pernan, 
and Fellen in Livonia. 

Of thirteen editions of the Scrip- 
tures, in whole or in part printing 
in Russia, eight have been comple- 
ted, and some nearly finished at the 
peried of the third anniversary of 
the Russian Society: 87,000 copies 
had issued; and 174,000 probably 
now. 

The following translations have 
also been made. Inthe Calmuc, St. 
John’s Gospel, the first Book ever 
printed in that dialect. In the Samo- 
gitian (a nation converted to Christi- 
anity in the fifteenth century), the 
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New Testament by the Catholic 
Bishop of Samogitia. In the Molda- 
vian, a dialect of modern Greek, for 
that country and Wallachia, the New 
Testament. In the Tartar dialect 
at Astrachan, the seat of a Bishop, 
Vice President of the Society there, 
from whence it may be distributed 
through Persia and Georgia, and the 
countries East of the Caspian, the 
Gospel of St. John. Both Persians 
and Georgians evince a_ readiness 
and even anxiety to receive the 
Scriptures. A translation has been 
made also, into the modern Russian, 
at the pure suggestion of the truly 
illustrious and benevolent Monarch 
himself. The Holy Scriptures are 
now circulating in twenty-five diffe- 
rent languages, and various new 
translations are in contemplation. 
In a contemporaneous view of the 
other parts of Europe, several of 
the Germanic states, Prussia, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, afford intelli- 
gence no less gratifying. A late 
tour of Dr. Steinkopff, confined to 
countries, the theatre of his own 
great and immortal exertions, pre- 
sents a chart, though comparatively 
small, as he himself modestly de- 
scribes it, in the vast sphere now 
occupied by the Society, yet com- 
prehending a population of nearly 
30,000,000, and exhibiting for the 
most part an uniform scene of effi- 
cient labours, under the highest pa- 
tronage in the cause of the Bible 
Institution. To notice the new and 
important districts, which have acce- 
ded in its recent progress to this 
spiritual territory,Holland, since the 
establishment of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, has embarked in the 
system, in avery exemplary manner. 
Amsterdam is the seat of the Nation- 
al Society, which is patronised by 
the Prince of Orange. Flourishing 
auxiliaries have been added to it at 
Rotterdam and the Hague: and, ex- 
clusive of Branches and Associations, 
which gre every where multiplying, 


particularly in the North, sixty So- 
cieties are already enumerated. In 
Prussia.the Bible Society, previously 
formed in 1814, was converted into 
a National Establishment, under the 
auspices of the King, and the first 
Officers of State; and in one year 
afterwards, twelve auxiliaries, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Prussian domi- 
nions, were in operation. A Saxon 
Bible Society also has been formed 
under the Presidency of his Excel- 
lency Count Hothenthal, the Minis- 
ter of Religion, the patronage of the 
Government, and an universel im- 
pression in its favour. Mr. Pinker- 
ton, who was present on this inte- 
resting occasion, had previously 
witnessed an event,no less gratifying, 
at Hanover, under the patronage of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. ‘* The Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, and Catholic Clergy, joined 
hands,’” says Mr. P. ‘* on this inte- 
resting occasion, to promote the 
good cause; and some, though they 
had been many years teachers of 
the same Religion, in the same city, 
yet had never before had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to each other ” 
A Society has been established at 
Brunswick, with distinguished sup- 
port, and another for the Grand 
Dutchy of Berg, comprehending a 
district in Germany, equally famous 
for the extent of its Manufactories, 
the diversity of its Religious deno- 
minations, and the pious character 
of its Inhabitants. The sphere in 
which the latter Society operates, 
includes a great population of Catho- 
lics, unanimous, however, as else- 
where, in the principle of union. 
In the Kingdom of Wurtembersg, 
where a Society, under the patro- 
nage of the King, to provide jor the 
protestant population, has been es- 
tablished, 7000 copies of the New 
Testament have been distributed, 
with the special sanction of the 
episcopal authority, at Elwangen, by 
the Rey. Leander Van Ness. This 
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fesrned and pious Professor of Di- 
vinity at Marburg, with other Catho- 
lic Clergymen, viz. Regens With- 
mann, President of the Catholic Bi- 
ble Society at Ratisbon, and the 
Rev. John Gossner, of Munich, have 
been indefiatigably employed in edi- 
ting, printing, and circulating the 
Scriptures amongst the Catholics in 
Germany, to an immense extent. 
The good effects are so visible, that 
they have produced conviction in 
the minds of some Catholic Clergy- 
men, who, in the first instance, op- 
posed the intention. Dr. Steinkopfl 
had the satisfaction to assist at the 
formation of the Societies at Cleve, 
Osnaburg, Nassau-Homburg, Frank- 
fort, Niece Wied, Wied Runkel, 
and Koningsfield, supported by the 
Ruling Authorities and Sovereigns of 
the Countries. At Osnaburg, many 
of the Catholic Clergy subscribed to 
the Institutions. ‘To thousands of 
the Catholics in Germany, according 
to Profe-sor Van Ness, the Bible is 
only known by name, and ‘“* Old 
men,” it is said, ‘*who had never 
learnt to read, are now desirous to do 
so, that they may read the scrip- 
tures.” In various other parts of 
Germany, such as at Altona, uniting 
also Humburg, Bremen, Lubeck, 
Mecklenburg, Swerin, Pomerania, 
&c. Societies have been formed, 
liberaily assisted by the British Soci- 
ety; and various others are in con- 
tempiation. It is hardly necessary 
to state, that Switzerland takes an 
active and distinguished part in this 
glorious labour of love. Societies 
are formed at Basle, Schaffhaaisan, 
Zurich, St. Goll, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Chur, Neufschatel, and at Berne, 
patronised by the Ruling Authori- 
ti:s. Protestants and Catholics in- 
discriminately receive the Scrip- 
tures,in the German,French, Italian, 
and Romanese Languages; and many 
Roman Catholic Clergymen have 
been active in the distribution of 
them. A FPible Society has been 


formed in Piedmont. 
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From this imperfect glance at the 
operations of the Institution in Eu- 
rope, on turning to its progress on 
the other side of the Atlantic, we 
find it equally gratifying. In the 
United States, where a National So- 
ciety was last year announced, the 
cause is placed on the most perma- 
nent basis; and throughout the terri- 
tory of the Republic, the whole field 
is nearly occupied by the most vigor- 
ous and systematic exertions. We 
cannot fuil to observe the wonderful 


connexion of simple and unlooked- - 


for events, which conspire to aid this 
powerful machine. In Louisiana it 
has been set into motion by the most 
ardent zeal, and operates with a 
highly promising influence on the 
heterogeneous population of that dis- 
trict. ‘The Spanish Inhabitants have 
been remarkably pleased with ob- 
taining the New Testament in their 
own language, and the strictest Ca- 
tholics are willing to receive it. 
Louisiana is on the limits of an im- 
mense moral wild, which, with the 
same facility that its plains are irri- 
gated by the overflowings of its 

majestic river, may be easily and 
abundantly refreshed by the streams 
of American piety and benevolence. 
In the British North American Colo- 
nies, Societies have been established 
at the principal towns,and particular- 
ly at Halifax, under the patronage of 
Sir J. Sherbrook, which has tour- 
teen branches connected withit. In 
the West Indies,in Jamaica, Antigua, 
and Berbice, Societies have been 
formed, and liberal contributions 
raised even at a moment of great 
public distress. Recent communi- 

cations have also, in this quarter of 
the globe, been made to the respec- 
tive Sovereigns of St. Domingo, and 
favourably received. In Africa, at 


Sierra Leone, Goree, St. Helena, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon, and its dependen- 
cies, Societies have been set on foot 


for the most part under the patro- 
While 


nage of the Ruling Powers. 
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in the northern divisions of the 
Continent, the Arabic Bible has been 
received by the Natives, in a man- 
ner which promises the most favour- 
able influence; the new converts 
in the South have shown a disposition 
which cannot fail to fix our attention, 
with increased interest,on the spirits 
of that region of darkness, which 
have now become irradiated by the 
light of the Gospel. In India, the 
operations of the Society, which are 
of incalculable importance, have 
been conducted with peculiar ac- 
tivity and intelligence. The work of 
distribution and translation, printing 
and publishing the Scriptures, has 
been extensively and unremittedly 
prosecuted by the Corresponding 
Committee, with the co-operation of 
the Missionaries, and different auxi- 
liaries lately established at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Columbo, Java, and Am- 
boyna. His Excellency Sir Evan 
Nepean, the Governor General at 


Bombay, and the Hon. Sir Alex. 


Johnstone, Chief Justice at Ceylon, 
particularly oromoted the interest 
of the cause. Branch Bible Socie- 
ties have been also formed at Ma- 
lacca, and the Prince of Wales’s 
{sland, in connexion with the Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary. The general result 
of the intelligence from the East, 
shows a progressive activity in pro- 
moting the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, both among Christians and 
Heathens; and the success which 


has attended these exertions, affords 


an encouraging hope, that they will, 
in time, produce the most benefieial 
effects. The Calcutta Auxiliary So- 
ciety has printed and published Ver- 
sions of the New Testament, in 
‘Tamul and Cingalese, for the benefit 
of the Natives on the coast of In- 
dia and Ceylon; Malay Testaments 
in the Roman Character, for the use 
of the Amboynese; and it is now 
engaged in printing the Bible in the 
Malay, Armenian, and Tamul lan- 
guages; an edition of the Malay 


Version of the Bible and Testament 
in the Arabic character, and one of 
the New Testament in the Malayalim, 
or Malabar language and character, 
besides the Hindoostanee Testament, 
translated by the joint labours of the 
late Mr. Martyn and Mirza Fitret, in 
the Nagree, its proper character. 

The whole Scriptures have been 
published in the Bengalic and Orissa 
dialects. The Pentateuch, Histori- 
cal Books of the Old Testament, and 
the New ‘Testament, have been also 
published in Sanscrit. The Hagio- 
grapha is in the press, and the trans- 
lation of the Prophetic Books nearly 
completed. The Pentateuch and 
the Historical Books in the Mahratta 
language, have been in circulation, 
also the Persian Version of the New 
Testament, and the New Testament 
in Vernacular Arabic. The intelli- 
gence from Java respecting the ac- 
ceptance of the Chinese New Tes- 
tament, by the Chinese setiled in 
that Island, is deeply interesting. It 
appears that many of them not only 
read the New Testament, but are 
anxious to obtain explanations of 
passages which they do not under- 
stand. Some of them, according to 
Mr. Supper, have already turned 
their Idols out of their houses, and 
are desirous of becoming Chris- 
tians. 

In Great Britain, it has been re- 
marked, of Bible Societies, that, in 
some districts, they excite no inte- 
rest, and obtain no support. This 
has occasioned some surprise, when, 
in connexion with the character of 
the nation, and the facility and fre- 
quency of its internal intercourse, 
we consider the means for some 
years employed, to awaken a gene- 
ral attention to their nature and im- 
portance. But,ithas been said,to what 
is this owing? is it owing to the people 
themselves—to their want of Chris- 
tian sensibility, or liberality, or zeal? 
Have they ever testified, in one 
way or in another, an hostility to 
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the cause’? Have they ever refused 
their aid when it has been requested 
of them? Have they ever been 
called upon to associate for the 
purpose, and rejected the call? ‘lo 


this it has heen answered, never.— 


The people of Britain have been 
always liberal and open-hearted, 
ready to embark in any cause, in 
which the happiness of others, even 
of their enemies, is concerned; and 
mn all matters, which involve an ap- 
peal to their refigious zeal, they are 
forward, sometimes to a degree of 
enthusiasm. To what then can it be 
owing? It is to be attributed to those 
whom they are accustomedto regard 
with deference inall public questions, 
which require plan and management, 
and whose rank or office, give them 
both influence and opportunity to 
take the lead in such as that now 
under our consideration. It is ow- 
ing to their not giving the people 
that countenance, that encourage- 
ment, and those facilities, which in 
matters of a mere civil nature, al- 
most never fail to bring their ener- 
gies into action. It certainly would 
be very unjust to throw out a gene- 
ral allegation of this kind; for in 
many parts of Christendom persons 
of extensive influence, as well as 
Ministers of the Gospel, have emi- 
nently distinguished themselves, not 
only by giving the patronage of their 
names, but by personally and public- 
ly advocating the cause. But this is 
not the case every where, and in 
those districts, where Bible Societies 
are least known, and excite least 
interest, it will be found that the 
allegation is not without considera- 
ble foundation. When those persons, 
therefore, who are pointed out by 
their rank, consequence, or official 
situation, to act a prominent part, 
stand aloof, apparently indifferent 
whether these Societies prosper or 
perish; what is to he expected 
from the population around them, 
what but either total ignorance of 


Vex. 1v.—No. vi. 58 


their nature, or what 1s equally mis- 
chievous, a spirit of indifference 
about them? 

Far be it from us to stigmatize 
the conduct of such persons, which 
may originate in the want of satis- 
factory information, or misconcep- 
tions which not unfrequently warp 
the mostamiable and excellent minds. 
Wherefore, if there be no open act 
of hostility, charity requires that we 
refrain from every criminating impu- 
tation. The rapid increase of Bible 
Societies,which hastaken place with- 
in these few years, encovrages us 
to entertain the most flattering ex- 
pectations, that their nature and 
practical importance will be better 
understood, and their adoption more 
generally prevail. 

The object of the Bible Society 
is not, as some of its opponents 
have justly perceived, to promote 
the exclusive interest of any Church. 
or sect as Partisans in the Christian 
warfare: but thus we may feel the 
most cordial respect and attachment 
to any national or particular estab- 
lishment, and render our exertions 
subservient tosuch interests,if within 
our power; yet we may be allowed 
also to direct our views in a sphere 
of charity, into which no particular 
preference of sex can enter, and 
unite with our fellow Christians 
throughout the world, in a system 
which operates with equal energy, 
both at home and abroad. No So- 
ciety, it is aflirmed, has ever existed 
so perfectly calculated to effect its 
great purpose, which is thus admira- 
bly described in one ofits last reports: 
‘* Having but one object in view, and 
that not only simple and intelligible, 
but also involving a duty, which 
Christians of all denominations must 
admit to be of paramount obligation; 
this Catholic union requires no com- 
promise of its members, and ex- 
acts no sacrifice of principles: and 
hence it is less liable to be disturbed 
by the collision of human passions and 
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prejudices. Consolidated aad enli- 
vened by a constant reciprocation of 
Christian Hopes and Feelings, it 
exhibits and encourages those en- 
dearing sympatnies, waich the 
source waience they spring, aod 
which, if universally culuvated and 
improyed, would ren lev the Naitons 
of the Earth, what the Gospel was 
designed to make them, a Holy 
Brotherhood, a community of Love 
and Peace.”’ 

In an historical survey of much 
respectability, published on this sa)- 


yect, it has been asseried, on tie 


testimony ofexperience derived from 
modern history,* that a Scriptaral 
knowledge has tcreased the 
provement of Society, and the bless- 
ines of civilizsiton have become pro- 
moted—* where it most abounds, the 
greatest dezree of these is 
enjoyed, and where it scarcely ex- 
ists, the Inhabitants are devised by 
superstition, and become slaves of 
despotic government.” For an il- 
justration of these facts, we necd 
only refer to the Hisiory of sreat 
Britain, compared with thai of the 
wite States of Europe. The phi- 
losopher and polittctan no doubt as- 
crive (bis superiority to other causes, 
but the entightened Christian will 
never hesitate to trace such moral 
and political improvement to the in- 
fluence of that Word, which teaches 
Kingsand Rulers how to govern; citi- 
zens and subjects how to obey. We 
have no hesitation in a firming, that 
ihe reign of vice, superstition, and 
slavery, is utterly incompatible with 
the general diffusion of the sacred 
volume. The enlightened States- 
man, Philantiropist, and Patriot, 
ought therefore to feel deeply in- 
terested in the circulation of the 
Scriptures. They alone can pro- 
duce an enlightened and virtuous 


* Historical Sketch of the Trius'ation and 
Circulation of Seri tures. by the Rev. 
W. 4. Fhomson, and the W, Qrme. 
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population. In such a population, 
the true ylory and security of a 
country consists, and in it the best 
and most effectual support of lezitu- 
invie government will ever De found. 

Sach, it is aiiirmed, upon an intel- 
lheont and candid survey, ts the re- 
sult of the historical evilence; and 
testimony so convincing cximot fail 
to predispose us in favour of a So- 
crety, Wich holds out the greatest 
practicable means of didusing reli- 
vious knowledge, the world has ever 
yetkaowa  [t night be conceived, 
that some of the great ends which 
tiie Society has in contemplation, 
micht be attained throuzh the ex- 
clasive ageacy of the Ministers of 
the Gospel. But the Bible 
clety proposes only such a co- 
operation as wall best facilitate 
the exercise of their pastoral func- 
tious. It cannot be denied, that 
experience has abundantly proved 
the incompetency of any individual 
exertions, to the Herculean task of 
our complete reformation. But in the 
present staie of Society, every trae 
lover of bis country and mankind, 
must at least feel an anxious hope 
for the success of any scheme which 
can raise the great mass of the com- 
munity from their present apathy to 
a higher tone of moral and Christian 
jecling, or put a stop to the in- 
dulgence of all the most malignant 
propensities of our sinful nature, 
amongst the professors of the sublime 
morality of the Gospel. Bible Soci- 
elles, wherever they have been 
established, by first unitingand bring- 
ing together the professed friends of 
the Institution, have excited the 
curiosity and feeling of others, by a 
view of the successtul progress of a 
cause, in which all are invited to 
Participate; an interest, wherever 
they aave been established, has been 
generated with many, who from 
spectators have become tts animiced 
friends; and never was any instita- 
tion more calculated to inspire the 
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hopes, or gratify the heart of every 
sincere Christtan, than the Parent of 


those assemblies. where we so ofien 
witness a multitade of the sincere 
friends of religious truth listening 
with devoted attention to the won- 


derfal intelligence the progress of 


this Society affords from every quar- 
ter of the globe, of the successful 
efforts of piety in accomplishing its 
macnificeat designs. From the con- 
templation of such extraordinary 


events. they are naturally led toa 
more intimate acquaintance with that 
book. to which so much efficacy ts 
ascribed; and from being readers, 
become inspired with its sentiments, 
feeling their paths in life, in what- 
ever direction they may lead, illu- 
minated by the rays of divine wis- 
dom, and a balm infused into their 
hearts for the evils of the present 
life, with a sublime anticipation of 
the future. 


Art. 6. Annual Address to the Medical Society of the State of New-York ; 


by JOHN STEARNS, M. 


GENTLEMEN: 

HE by-laws of this society re- 
quire every member to present 
all proper information, respecting 
the geology and diseases of their 
respective counties. As far as may 
be consistent with the brevity of this 
address, [ shall suggest a few general 
reflections upon the subjects recom- 
mended to your attention by this law. 
Geology is a modern science. 
Among the distinguished philoso- 
phers “of antiquity, we look in vain 
for any correct theory of the earth. 
Unconscious of the necessity of in- 
vestigating all its component mate- 
rials, to render their theory pertect, 
they directed their attention exclu- 
sively to the study of mineralogy. 
from this partial view, therefore, 
necessarily resulted opinions, which 
their respective authors would have 
blushed to own, had they possessed 
the knowledge which subsequent re- 
searches developed. Theirs may 
be emphatically denominated the age 

of speculative theory. 
Itis from this consideration alone, 
that we can ascribe to such men as 
surnet, Woodward. Whiston, Leib- 
nitz, Descartes, Demaillet, Kepler, 
and Buffon, the hypotheses which 
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they respectively supported and pro- 
muigated to the world. 

I-t. itiat the earth was created 
from the atmosphere of one comet, 
and deluged by the tail ef another. 

2d. ‘Thatthe world was an extin- 
cuished sun, on which the vapours, 
condensing, formed seas. 

3d. That man and all terrestrial 
animals, were originally fish, and 
gradually e merged from the sea as 
they assumed their present form. 

4th. ‘fhat the earth, and all the 
planetary system, were struck from 
the sun, by a violeni blow froin a 
comet. 

Sth. Phat the globe possessed 
livin ficulties; the mountains were 
its respiratory organs, the veins of 
minerals, its abscesses, and the me- 
tals its diseases, 

it is a subject of surprise, that 
opinions so absurd should have been 
embraced by men who had devoted 
much time to the study of geology, 
and had traversed a great part of 
the globe in pursuit of a correct 
knowledge of its structure. But 
although: they did not apply this 
knowledge to the most useful pur- 
posegtthey accumulated a treasure of 
facts, from which posterity drew im- 
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portant resources. By these Saus- 
gure was enabled to commence, and 
Werner to complete a system of 
geology, which will endure the test 
of scrutiny, and the revolution of 
time. 

In all the branches of science, it 
is important that some pre-eminent 
Pioneer should unfold nature’s law, 
to indicate the plain path of truth 
and simplicity, and to exhibit the 
unity, order, and consistency, which 
pervade the vast variety of her 
works. 

By pursuing this course, Newton 
explained the laws of gravitation, 
the motion of the planets in their 
respective orbits, and the principle 
which supports and perpetuates the 
universe in equal balance. It was 
thus that Linneus discovered the 
beautiful order of the vegetable king- 
dom; traced the various classes, or- 
ders, genera, species, and varieties 
of plants, from their germ to matu- 
rity, designated their sexual criteria, 
their mode of propagation, and finally 
completed a system of botany, cor- 
rectly copied from the volume of 
nature. And it was thus that Werner 
explored the recesses of the earth, 
discovered the different strata of 
which it is composed, and traced that 
regular and systematic order which 
nature has every where displayed. 
Instead, therefore, of a confused 
mass of rocks, earths, and minerals, 
we find a wonderful arrangement of 
diversified strata, each occupying a 
distinct place, and exhibiting to the 
naturalist the beautiful harmony of 
universal creation. 

Ascending from the interior to the 
surface of the earth. we successively 
discover the primitive,the transition, 
the secondary, and the superin- 
cumbent classes of rocks, each sub- 
divided and designated by charac- 
ters which have been approved and 
adopted by all geologists. Guided by 
these distinctive characters, and the 
fessil organic remains, which some 
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of these classes contain, Werner has 
kindled a spark in Germany, which 
the indefatigable Cuvier, in France, 
has augmented to a flame, that has 
illumine’ Europe, and shed a ray 
upon our western continent. 

In England this science has en- 
grossed the attention of her literati. 
Geological societies have been insti- 
tuted in every part of that kingdom; 
and there is scarcely a rock, a mine- 
ral, or a soil, that has not been sci- 
entifically described. Humboldt has 
done much in South America, while 
M:Clure, Mitchill, Silliman, Cleve- 
Jand, and others, have made great 
additions to the treasures of this 
science in the north. 

While European geologists ac- 
knowledge that this country presents 
the most proper theatre for the 
study of geology—that nature has 
here displayed her works upon a 
larger scale, and exhibited a more 
regular stratification of rocks, than 
in any other part of the globe, we 
trust that you, gentlemen, will avail 
yourselves of these local advantages, 
and rear an edifice to science,in this 
state, which will also equally surpass 
the structures of Europe. 

For what was first known of the 
geology of this state, we are chiefly 
indebted to the Society of Arts, and 
particularly to the perseverance of 
Dr. Mitchilt, who, in pursuance of 
his appointment,explored both banks 
of the Hudson, and considerably ex- 
tended his researches into the inte- 
rior of the country. His judicious 
division of that portion of the state, 
into granitical, shistic, sandstone, 
limestone, and alluvial tracts, has 
been approved and adopted by other 
geologists. The internal improve- 
ment, which is now conducted with 
much ardour and enterprise, in the 
excavation of canals, will probably 
develope some of those treasures 
which the earth has long concealed 
from the eye and cupidity of man; 
and materially aid the researches of 
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the naturalist. The extensive strata 
of gypsum and salt, already disco- 
vered, are indications of great wealth 
beneath our soil, and will ultimately 
excite avarice to explore, what un- 
aided science seems willing to en- 
counter. 

M:Clure, an eminent geologist, in 
traversing the State of New-York, 
discovered strong indications of coal 
in this region; and, within a few 
months, bituminous shale, with coal* 
adhering, has been found in the 
vicinity of Troy. This fact, com- 
bined with the peculiar qualities of 
our diversified mineral waters, the 
vast quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
which those of Ballston and Saratoga 
contain, the heat of those at Leba- 
non, the singular qualities of the 
Harrowgate, and the numerous sul- 
phureous and other springs in our 
neighbourhood, indicate the opera- 
tion of a powerful laboratory within. 
which may hereafter obtain vent, by 
some violent concussion, or volcanic 
eruption of the earth. Perhaps, in 
this very place, some future Pliny 
will explore the wonders of a re- 
cently formed crater, ascending like 
Vesuvius, from a peninsula of the 
ocean. This hypothesis is fortified 
by a critical examination of the 
changes which this globe has re- 
peatedly experienced. Facts, every 
where,prove that the earth has been 
successively deluged by the sea; 
and the frequent occurrence of ba- 
saltic rocks, which are generally 
deemed of volcanic origin, are indi- 
cations of the ancient existence of 
volcanoes, Jong since extinguished. 
The researches of Cuvier have not 
only proved the reality of these 
convulsions, but that they have some- 
times been so sudden and extensive, 
as to ingulph, and forever destroy, 
whole species of animals. 


* [ bave heen informed, since writing the 
above, that Professor Silliman considers the 
coal, near Troy, to be of that variety called 
Giance Coal. 


It may be interesting to remark 
the coincidence of the discov-ries 
of this indefatigable geologist, and 
the improved theory of this tence, 
with the Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion and deluge. 

The important discoveries of Cu- 
vier, aflord strong facts to prove that 
the earth had experienced some 
extensive revolutions long before it 
was inhabited by man, and that the 
last great convulsion perfectly cor- 
responded in time with the account 
of the deluge. This evidence was 
chietly deduced from the vertical 
position of certain strata, the fossil 
remains of animals, and the entire 
bodies of the rhinoceros and elephant 
being found so far beneath the sur- 
face, as to require the lapse of four 
thousand years to cover them to that 
depth. While Cuvier adduces the 
latter fact as evidence of the sudden- 
ness of the convulsion, Kirwan cies 
it to prove that the deluge was 
caused by the vast waters of the 
Southern Ocean bursting upon the 
north, «nd thus overwhelming the 
world. His reasons are, that the 
rhinoceros, an inhabitant of warm 
climates, was found in the frozen re- 
gions of Siberia, two hundred miles 
from the sea, surrounded by marine 
exuvie of tropical origin; and thence 
concludes that he was driven by the 
immense force of the flood from his 
native clime, and deposited near 
those mountains of the north, which 
opposed a barrier to this impetuous 
torrent. In confirmation of this hy- 
pothesis, he minutely traces the 
impressions which this course of the 
waters would necessarily produce 
upon the surface of the earth. He 
thus accounts for the conical shape 
of the two continents, and of all 
islands, with their apex to the south, 
which were most exposed to the 
ravages of this irruption, exhibiting 
excavations on one side, and corres- 
ponding projections on the other, 
according te the Mux and reflux of 
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this vast current. ‘To the same cause 
he imputes the barren deserts of 
Africa, and the fertility of that moun- 
(ainous section of country which 
arrested its progress towards the 
north. 

fat although the speculations of 
philosophy vary in expluning the 
cause, they all concur in the evi- 
dence of a general deluge at the 
time ine ited in the sacred history. 
We ought, therefore, to adopt the 
explanation of this history, and as- 
erive it entirely to a miraculous ef- 
fusion of water from the clouds and 
the great abyss. 

Irom the peculiar appearance and 


arrangement of the different strata 


of rocks, geologists have inferred 
that the earth was originally in a 
state of chaotic solution, or, as Mo- 
ses expresses it, * without form, and 
void.” Every rock and mineral 
being then comminuted inddis- 
criminately mixed with water, con- 
stituted one great mass of morter. 
Whether these particles were held 
tn solution by water or fire, ac- 
cording to the Neptunic or Volcanic 
theories, is immaterial to the result. 

As the heterogeneous ingredients of 
this fluid approximated to solidity, 

they must necessarily settle towards 
the centre, according to their respec- 
tive specific gravities; thus forming 
the regular stratification of rocks 
every where to be found. During 
this precipitation, many of the hea- 
vier particles would become entau- 
gled, and remain suspended in strata 
evidently above their natural desti- 
nation. This accounts for the dis- 
covery of some of the metallic ores 
above the granite, while the regular 
strata of the most precious metals 
are probably below it. 

Whether this grand precipitation 
was miraculously completed in the 
detinite period of a single day, or 
whether it was left to the slow opera- 
tion of a natural process, and by the 
frst day of creation, as on other 
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oceasions, was therefore intended 
a figurative representation of one 
thousand years, are questions which 
we are unable to solve. But with- 
out any diminution of reverence for 
The or detractien from 
the magnitude of the miracle, we 
may consider the following reasons 
suflictent to render the latter expla- 
nation more than probable. That 
before the creation of man, time had 
no existence, and he Cr: aror has 
always subjected the operations of 
nature to certain uniform laws, which 
invariably control similar causes, to 
produce similar effects, through all 
his works. 

When this process was completed, 
every rock and mineral assumed its 
appropriate stratum: Then was the 
separation of the waters from the 


earth perfected; or, in the words of 


the sacred historian, ** then did the 
dry land appear.” 

In all the researches of ceologists, 
no fossil organic remains have ever 
been found in the primitive class 
of rocks, which occupy the lowest 
space to which human investigation 
has ever penetrated: but as we 
ascend to the transition class, the 
remains of aquatic animals begin to 
appear, variously te renineted with 
hicher into the mont iry cliss, we 
find the remains of the highest order 
of vecetable life, the more perfect 
inhabitants of the sea, and the vari- 
ous species of land animals, succes- 
sively arranged, exactly in the order 
which Moses gives of their respec- 
tive creation. The perfect coinci- 
dence of these facts with the history 
of the creation, proves that Moses 
was well versed in our modern svs- 
tem of geology, or that he received 
that knowledge from divine revela- 
tion. Did our limits permit, satis- 
factory evidence might be easily 
adduced to disprove the former, aud 
to establish the latter beyond the 
powerofcontroversy. This system, 
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therefore, stamps the Bible with the 
indelible seal of truth. It furnishes 
arguments which no atheist can re- 
fuie—which no chance can create. 
It leads us directly io Nature’s Gon. 
An infidel naturalist ts, therefore, a 
phenomenon tin creallon—a paragon 
of intiexible obduracy, or tnseusible 
stupidity. 

Although the jossl remains of 
other animals have been repeatedly 
jound, it is an extraordinary fact, 
that not one buman beme has ever 
yet been discovered. — Uhis fact has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
The hypothesis, that the whole of 
the inhabited antediluvian world now 
constitutes the bed of ocean, which 
thus occludes from our view all re- 
mains of human beings, is liable to 
insuperable objections. As we are 
unable to compute the period of time 
necessary to complete the process 
uf petrifaction, we may, with more 
truth, couclude, that the fossil re- 
mains of shell-fish and other aquatic 
animals, already discovered, have 
been undergoing that change several 
thousand years before the creation 
of man; and as he was the subject of 
the sixth day’s creation, probably 
fonr thousand years subsequent to 
the shell-fish, suihicient time has not 
elapsed for the complete petrifac- 
tion of his remains. 

The imperfect skeleton found at 
Guadaloupe, is of too ambiguous a 
nature to affect this explanation. — If 
that was a real human petrifaction, 
the process may have been accele- 
rated by the peculiar qualities of the 
surrounding rock, and, therefore, a 
precursor to others, which time will 
develope. This phenomenon must, 
however, remain unsolved till the 
petrifaction of the last day’s work 
of the creation has been completed. 
Then will the fossil remains of man 
be abundantly evident, and, perhaps, 
enable posterity to correct our pre- 
sent system of geology. Then will 


the six days’ work of The Creator 
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be pertectly converted into their 
original component materials, and 
be typically correspondent to the 
six thoneaud years of man’s labour 
on eartin: and then will probably 
commeuce ibe grand sabbatical year 
oi rest. 

But it is time to invite your atten- 
tion to the improvement which me- 
dical science may derive from geo- 
logical researches. 

Although it is a common opinion 
that epider mic diseases originate from 
some peculiar change in the atmos- 
phere, few have ever suspected, 
and none actually investigated, the 
cause of those changes, beneath the 
surface of the earth. Physicians 
have generally been satisfied with 
ascribing epidemic diseases to the 
vicissitudes of weather, to contagion. 
or to infectious miasmata, arising 
from the decompositiva of animal or 
vegetable substances. But facts are 
at variance with the former, and 
the latter are too limited in their 
operation to extend their influence 
over awhole continent. Mr. Web- 
ster has, with great industry and 
perseverance, drawn from history 
such acompilation of facts, as to in- 


duce a belief that the real source of 


many epidemic diseases must be 
traced to the interior of the earth. 
That subterraneous fires are conti- 
nually decomposing the materials of 
that region, and occasionally ejecting 
their gaseous results into the atmos- 
phere, are facts corroborated - by 
history, and by every volcanic erup- 
tion upon the surface. To this 
source we must impute the emission 
of a dense vapour which sometimes 
overspreads the horizon with dark- 
ness, producing those dark days 
which philosophers have been una- 
ble to explain. ‘The conjoined in- 
jluence of the celestial bodies, in 
aiding this effect, and also in the 


production of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, must be admitted by all who 
adopt the Newtonian theory of tides 
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Whether this influence is exerted 
through the medium of gravitation 
or electricity, is still enveloped in 
the arcana of nature. But it is an 
historical fact, that such phenomena 
are succeeded by epi lemic pestilen- 
tial diseases, and probably produced 
by the deleterious gas which accom- 
panies such eruptions. This may 
be the origin of those epidemics 
which, from the plague of Athens, 
to the yellow fever of New-York, 
have been the subject of controversy 
in all ages, and which some, unable 
to explain, have, therefore, ascribed 
to a divine influence. This may 
b the “ To Theon,’’ of Hippo- 
crates. 

Perhaps a course of geological 
experiments, instituted with a view 
to determine this inquiry, might re- 
flect much light upon the science of 
medicine, and materially improve 
the treatment of epidemic dis- 
eases, 

Whether the unequal distribution 
of the electric fluid may not also 
conduce to the production of this 
morbid iniluence, is a subject that 
merits investigation. By introdu- 
cing electricity, as a powerful agent 
upon the human system, I am aware 
of the imputation of chimerical, 
which this suggestion may incur, 
from those who have superiicially 
examined this subject; but visionary 
as it may appear, facts abundantly 
prove, that when the atmosphere Is 
surcharged with this fluid, the sys- 
tem is stimulated into diseases of high 
excitement, and that a peculiar las- 
situde and depression immediately 
succeed its unusual diminution. 

An agent, so powerful in the pro- 
duction of disease, experience has 
proved to be an efficacious remedy. 
We trust that it will hereafter occu- 
py the attention of medical philoso- 
phers, its virtues be more critically 
analyzed, and the various modes of 
its application, in the cure of disea- 
ses, be more* widely and generally 
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extended A scientific analysis may 
develope latent qualities, which will 
supersede the use of many articles 
of the Materia Medica, and, perhaps, 
verify the predictions of its early ad- 
vocates. 

It is-with much satisfaction that 
we have witnessed the modern im- 
provement of medical science, and 
particularly of practical surgery. 
The late desolating wars of Europe 
have familiarized surgeons with ca- 
pital operations, and introduced a 
boldness of practice, which has been 
equalled only by its success. ‘The 
return of peace has enabled them 
to lay before the public the result 
of their experience; in which the 
French have pre-eminently exce led. 
Their works are too well known to 
require a recapitulation; but I can- 
not refrain from alluding to the im- 
portant operation of a resection of 
the sixth and seventh ribs, and the 
excision of a diseased portion of the 
pleura, performed by the Chevalier 
Richerand. By this bold operation, 
the heart, while pulsating in all its 
majesty, was exposed to the view, 
and subjected to the critical examina- 
tion of the operator. 

Three important desiderata were 
thus satisfactorily ascertained. — The 
practicability of opening the thorax, 
and even of perforating the peri- 
cardium. 

The perfect transparency of that 
membrane, and the insensibility of 
the heart. 

This discovery may conduce to 
important improvements in physiolo- 
gy, and, perhaps, to a new explana- 
tion of the cause of motion in that 
organ. 

Your Committee have adopted 
measures necessary to ensure the 
inception, and, as they trust, the 
successful completion, of the Na- 
tional Pharmacopeia. The requisite 
number of societies have cordially 
approbated the design, and the con- 
vention for this district will, conse- 
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quently, meet in Philadelphia, on the 
first of next June. 

Before | close this address, justice 
requires an acknowledgment of our 
obligations to the Honourable Le- 
gislature, for the privileges which 
they have repeatedly conferred up- 
on our profession, and particularly 
for their patronage of our medical 
schools. Jo these nurseries of sci- 
ence we must look for those educa- 
ted physicians, who will become the 
most useful members of this society, 
and whose general dispersion through 
the community, will excite in others 
a taste for literature, and an emula- 
tion to improve in useful knowledge. 
Good policy, therefore, dictates the 
propriety of granting liberal endow- 


ments to our colleges of medicine, 
as the means of disseminating know- 
ledge, and thereby enabling tie 
public duly to appreciate the medi- 
cal character. 

Public opinion, thus enlightened, 
will repose more confidence in the 
scientific practitioner, and thence 
conspire to promote the utility and 
respectability of the profession. It 
was by similar means that it has long 
since attained a distinguished emui- 
nonce in England. And it was thus 
that ancient Greece, which surpass~ 
ed all the world in science, equally 
surpassed them in bestowing exalted, 
and even divine honours, upon her 
physicians. 


Art. 7. Letter to the Editor of the AMertcan Montuiy Macazine, on the 


Date-T'ree, or Palm. 


Mr. Epiror, 

N a Letter of Mr. W. Darby, on 
the same subject, in your Num- 
ber of last January, | observe seve- 
ral inaccuracies, which deserve cor- 
rection. Ihis gentleman, who, by 
despising the labours and works of 
the botanists, shows a degree of il- 
hberality and ignorance, rather un- 
common at present among topogra- 
phical compilers, has been very un- 
happy in the selection of works 
which he has deemed proper to 
consult on the subject of the Date- 
Tree. If he had applied to these 
betanists, whom he blames unde- 
servedly, many better and later 
sources of information might have 
been pointed out to him, and he 
would not have fallen into the error 
of asserting, that the Date-Tree 
does not grow in Europe, while it 
crows in Sicily, Calabria, Spain, and 
France! By consulting an old edi- 
tion of Miller, and the Travels of 


By C.S. Rarinesaug. 


Shaw only, he has committed the 
same blunder that a geographer 
would, if he was to quote an old his- 
tory or travels in the United States, 
printed 50 or 100 years ago, in or- 
der to tell us what they are now! 
The Gardener’s Dictionary of Miller 
has had many editions; the last one, 
edited by Martyn, in 1807, 4 vols. 
fol. is the only one worth consulting 
now. And nobody ought to write on 
the Date-Tree, without knowing the 
two excellent dissertations on it, by 
the learned Spanish and French bo- 
tanists, Cavanilles and Desfontaines. 
This last is inserted at the end of 
the Flora Atlantica of said author, 
and is in the possession of Dr. Eddy, 
of New-York. A variety of useful 
information on this Tree is to be 
found besides in numberless modern 
works of botanists and travellers. 
The cultivation of the Date-Tree 
was carried from Africa to Spain 
and Sicily, by the Saracens, 1000 
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years ago, along with the sugar- 
cane and orange-tree. ‘Since the 
expulsion of the Moors from those 
countries, it has been greatly ne- 
giected, and coufined to some pecu. 
liar spots, where ~ are yet cul- 
tivated ona larg , for the sake 
of the leave rath er the fruits. 
Those nanan are bleached, by be- 
ing tied together in a bundle in the 
fall, and cut in the spring, to be 
employed in the religious fesiuval 
cf Palm Sunday. We are told by 
Cavanilles, Swinburne, and ii che 
Picture of Valentia, that immense 
orchards or forests of date-trees are 
cultivated in Valencia and Andelusia 
in Spain, for that specific purpose, 
which yield a great incoine to their 
owners, those leaves being sent all 
over Spain for the above purpose. 
The highest degree of cold in those 


provinces is about 30 degrees of 


Fahrenheit. 

In Sicily I have seen those trees 
cultivated for ile same purpose, in 
gardens and groves; they are not 
uncommon near Palermo, | rapani, 
Marsala, Agrigentam, Syracuse, 
Bui they are contined to the littoral 


region, where the highest degree of 


cold hi aly ever exceeds 32 of Fah- 
renheit. have seen at Misilmert, 
nine miles from Palermo, a tree SO 
feet bigh, and more than ‘00 years 
old. Most of the trees are females, 
and their freit being unfecundated, 
Isr ind has no stone: buta 
mite tree haying lately vorne flow- 
ers, an ourtificid fecundation, similar 
to tie process used by the Arabs 
(by tying a banci: of such fowers on 
the female tree), having been used, 
fraits were the resuli, which 
ftaste:d 

“he French botantsts tell us, that 
the Datc- ree ts also calivued on 
the shores of | rovence and Langue- 
doc, where the thermometer falls 
so.uctimes av low as 25 degrees of 
in winter. member 
to have seen atree near Marseilles; 


there are many at Hyeres, but their 
fruits do not come to perfection, be- 
cause the artificial (often indispen- 
sable) fecundation is not used. 

It is, therefore, my decided opi- 
nion, notwithstanding Mr. Darby’s 
hasty decision, that this tree may 
succeed in the United States, where 
the thermometer does not fall below 
25° in winter, such as in Georgia, 
in Florida, and on the shores of the 
whole Gulf of Mexico: Wherever, 
in fact, the sugar-canes, orange- 
trees, palmettos, and pistichoe-trees 
do thrive. ‘These productions,w hich 
ave its associates in Europe, Africa, 
and Asta, cannot fail to be such in 
America likewise. The association 
of peculiar species of trees and 
plants, is one of the safest tokens of 
the practicability of their contempo- 
rancous naturalization, which Mr. 
Darby has totally neglected. 

1 do not mean to imply that the 
date-trees will bear as good fruit in 
our continent, as in the eastern. 
Vhere are twenty varieties at least 
known in Barbary; our climate may 
produce new ones. Even there, 1 1s 
often needful to dry them in part in 
the sun, in order to perfect them, 
and give them a sweet mellow taste: 
we may do the same, or use other 
means. But even if they could not 
bear good fruits, the Date-Tree is 
so useful inmany other respects, that 
it will be, at all events, a very va- 
luable acquisition. 

The gentlemen in the Southern 
States, who may wish to undertake 
its cultivation, need merely purchase 
afew pounds of the imported dates, 
and, after eating them, plant the 
stones In a light rich soil. or in pots; 
they will easily germinate in a few 
months, as | have myself made the 
experiment in Sicily, while studying 
the germination of monocotyle plants. 
They may be transplanted atter- 
wards, taking care not to touch the 
root. ‘This tree is of very slow 
growth; but lives 2 or 300 years. 
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The leaves may be tied in a bundle 
every fall, to prevent the frost froim 
anjuring the tender central shoot. 

It may not be amiss to state some 
of the uses and properties of this 
valuable tree, besides the known use 
of the fruit as food. 

1. The fruits have an excellent 
medical property by their sweet as- 
tringency, in all the diseases of the 
lungs, the kidney, and the bladder. 

2. Athick sirup is pressed from 
the ripe fruits, which has all the 
properties and uses of honey, mo- 
lasses, and sugar. 

3. The dried fruits may be ground 
into asort of meal, from which bread 
and cakes may be made. 

4. A wine and a spirit ts drawn 
from the fruits, sirup and meal mixed 
with water. 

5. The stones are ground. sof- 
tened in water, and given to cattle; 
cows, sheep, and camels, who all 
grow fat upon them. 

6. Vhe spathas and peduncles of 
the flowers are good to eat, raw or 
cooked; the female flowers are the 
best, but they are not much used, 
because by eating them, you lose 
the harvest of fruits. 

7. The young leaves, although 
rather astringent, are good to eat in 
salad, or boiled like the cabbage of 
the cabbage-tree; but if, instead of 
the leaves, the whole sprout is used, 

ou lose the tree. 

8. The pith of the young trees is 
very good to eat in the same way. 

9. Ropes are made with the dry 
spathas and the threads of the petiols. 

10. The rib of the leaves is em- 
ployed in many ways, the same as 
canes, reeds, walking-sticks, Xc. 

11. The folioles of the leaves, 
soaked in water or bleached, by 
coverings, or exposure to the smoke 
of brimstone, are used to make orna- 
ments, palms, fans, brooms, hats, 
baskets, carpets, and furnitures. 

12. Vhe wood of old trees ts hard 
and solid; it is used for the building 


of houses, ships, furnitures, and 
wharves; it lasts »lmost forever. 

13. Its wood burns slowly, and 
without flame; but its charcoal is 
very hot and valuable. 

i4. A white liquor, called date- 
milk, flows in the heat of summer, 
from incisions mide at the base of 
the leaves; itis sweet and agreeable, 
but must be drank within twenty- 
four hours, after which it becomes 
sour, and forms vinegar. These 
incisions are only made to the male 

trees, as they exhaust very much 
the trees. 

Such are the valuable uses of the 
Daite-lree, which botanists call 
Phenic dactylifera. A tree which 
affords truits, meal, wine, vinegar, 
spirits, milk, lumber, fuel, charcoal, 
canes, furnitures, carpets, baskets, 
ropes, sirup, sugar, bread, medicine, 
feed, greens, Xc. is indeed one of the 
best gifts of the Almighty Being, and 
its introduction with us worth un- 
dertaking and attending to. 

1 hope now that Mr. Darby, who 
wants to be any thing but a botanist, 
will allow that botanists are willing 
to convey useful information, when- 
ever they are called upon by their 
duty, or by unmerited attacks, which 
display more prejudice tian inge- 
nuity. All the arts and sciences 
support one another, and rely upon 
each other for correct principles 
and results. This must never be 
forgotten. 

C. S. RarinesQue. 

Philad. 15th Feb. 1819. 

P. S. It may be well to add, that 
the root of the Date-Tree is not 
horizontal, and will not, therefore, 
fear aslight frost in the ground. The 
trunk is very hardy; snow will not 
have the least effect upon it. Many 
other useful trees,shrubs, and plants, 
such as the pistachoe-tree, Euro- 
pean shumack, jujuba-tree, esculent 
cyperus, &c. might be intreduced to 
advantage in the southern states; but 
none so valuable as the Date-Tree: 
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Anr. 8 CABINET OF VARIETIES, 


(From the London Literary Panorama.) 
Discovery or GaLVANISM. 


HIS extraordinary agent, from 

its effects on animals, was ori- 
ginally called animal electricity. It 
received its name from Professor 
Galvani, of Bologna, to whom we 
are indebted tor this discovery, in 
which, however, as in many white. 
accident had no small share. His 
wife, who was in a declining state of 
health, was using a soup ‘ende of 
frogs asarestorative. Some of the 
animals, being skinned for the pur- 
pose, were lying on a table in the 
laboratory, when one of his assist- 
ants chanced 10 touch with a scal- 
pel the crural nerve of a frog that 
Jay near the conductor; upon which 
the muscles of the limb were strong- 
ly convulsed. This effect was no- 
ticed by the lady, a woman of supe- 
rior understanding and science, and 
communicated to her husband on his 
return home. He repeated the ex- 
periment, which he varied in every 
pessible way, first with artificial, and 
tnen with the atmos;herical elec- 
tricity. In the course of his expe- 
siments with the latter, he suspended 
some frogs by metallic hooks from 
iron palisades, and observed that 
the muscles were frequently and 
involuntarily contracted, when no 
electricity appeared in the atmos- 
phere. Having duly considered the 
phenomenon, he found that it had 
no connexion with the changes in 
the state of the electricity in the 
atmosphere; but might be produced 
at pleasure, by applying two pieces 
of metal to differen: parts of the 
animal, and bringing them into con- 
tact. This effect may be increased 
by arming the nerve with a metallic 
coating, by which means a larger 
portion of the nerve is orought into 
contact with the metal. Zinc and 


copper, and zinc and gold, operate 
much more powerfully than other 
metals, though any of them produce 
the effect. Galvani also ascertained 
that a combination of two metals 
acts with greater force than a simple 
metal. From all his experiments, 
which commenced in 1791, the Ita- 
lian philosopher concluded, that the 
phenomena of galvanism were owing 
to electricity generated in the ani- 
mal organs, and that metals served 
only as conductors to it. This theo- 
ry, however, subsequent investiga- 
tion has proved to be erroneous. 


Lapland Calendar. 


January.—The most intense cold 
took place between the 3d and the 
7th. he greatest depth of snow, 

1 of a Swedish ell. 
“February. —Snow falling, with vio- 
lent wind, from the 9th to the 13th. 

March.—Extreme cold from the 
Sth to the 13th. 

April.—The first rook seen on 
the 15th. Several rooks made their 
appearance on the 23d. Ihe ways 
become passable; wild geese begin 
to appear. 

May.—The partridge (Charadrius 
apricartus Linn.) and the Motacilla 
enanthe Linn. appeared on the 5th. 
The season for travelling in sledges 
ended on the 8th. The rivulets 
began to flow on the 9th. First rain 
appeared on the !1ith; and at the 
same time the Lumme (Colymbus 
Lumme) made its appearance. The 
ice began to break up on the |4th. 
Swallows appeared on the J5th. 
The ice disappeared on the 17th. 
The spring floods in the rivers then 
at their height. Upon the 18th 
sowing began, the plains beginning to 
look green. The last snow fell on 
the 19th. Upon the 23d planted 
potatoes. Cuckoo heard on the 
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2 th; and perch began to spawn. 
Birch leaves began to appear on the 
27tn and the plains to exhibit an 
uniform green colour. ‘The fast 
spring frost happened on the night of 
the 30th. 

June The earthwhite with snow 
on the 4th. Pasturage commenced 
in the forests on the 7th. Snow 
and heavy hail on the 13th. The 
firstsummer heat onthe Sth First 
thunder on the !8th; at this time 
sowed the kitchen garden. Mos- 
chetoes in vast numbers on the 22d, 
Inundations from the highest moun- 
tains on the 26th; at this time the 
leaves of my potatoe-plants perished 
with cold. 

July —First ear of barley on the 
26th. Haymaking began on the 
30th. The first star visible on the 
3ist, denoting the re-approach of 
night. 

August.—First frosty night to- 
wards the 17th. Harvest 'egan on 
the ¢Oth. Birch leaves began to 
turn yellow on the 23d. 

September.—Hard frost towards 
the 6th. Swallows disappear on 
the 1Ith. Ground frozen, and ice 
upon the banks, on the 12th. First 
snow fel! on the 21st, and remained 
upon the mountains. Cattle housed 
on the 24th. Lakes frozen on the 
26th. 

Octuber —Leaves of birch and 
osier nots: cether fallen on the 3d. 
Lakes frozenon the 5th; the river, 
on the Sti. Upon the 9th not a 
rook to be seen. The earth again 
bare on tine 22d; and the ice not 
firm on the 26th. Durable frost and 
snow on the 27th. 

Vove nber.—Upon the 19th, tra- 
vellins sledges commenced. 

ver.——The greatest degree 
of oi: trom the 16th to the 22d 
inctusive. The depth of snow now 
equalled one Swedish ell, and 18 
isches. (See Dr. Clarke’s Tra- 
vels. ) 
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Subterraneous Garden. 

A ctirteus account of a subter- 
raneous garden, formed at the bot- 
tom of Percy Main tat, Newca-tle, 
by the furnare-keeper, was commu- 
nicated at the list quarterly meet- 
ing of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. ‘The plants are formed in 
the bottom of the mine, by the light 
und radiant heat of an open stove, 
constantly maiatained for the sake 
of yeutilation. Lhe same letter 
counnuuicated an account of an ex- 
tensive natural hot-bed, near Dud- 
ley, Staffordshire, which is heated 
by mexns of the slow combustion of 
coal at some depth below the sur- 
face. From this natural hot-bed a 
gardener raises annually crops of 
different kinds of culinary vegeta- 
bles, which are earher by some 
weeks than those in the surrounding 
gardens. 


The Festival of St. Rosalia, the tutelar 
saint of Palermo. From a Tour 


through Sicily, by George Russell. 


The voluptuous and perhaps mo- 
notonous life of the inhabitants of 
Palermo, is interrupted by the an- 
nual fére of Santa Rosalia, certainly 
the most brilliant and enthusiastic 
display of devotion which exists at 
the present day in Europe. But as 
we frequently find at the opera, that 
the splendour exhibited in the ballets 
and fetes often obscures the general 
interest of the spectacle, so in these 
rejoicings, we equally lose sight of 
Santa Rosalia, if, at the end of the 
fifth day, after a most tumultuous 
procession, we did not behold the 
shrine of this holy saint. 

The car upon which this shrine is 
borne is decorated, or rather over- 
loaded with ornaments of every spe- 
cies: it is drawn by forty mules, and 
filled by a considerable number of 
musicians. ‘This enormous machine, 
certainly the richest and most magni- 
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ficent ever putin motion, commences 
its march on the first day. without 
the shrine. from the Marina, and 
treroblingly traverses the Cassaro 
from the Porta jfelice to the royal 
palace, situated at the other extre- 
mity of this street. A grand display 
of fire-works here takes place, and 
the amusement of the day terminates 
by the Cassuro being splendidly illu- 
minated. 

This street, decorated alternately 
with porticos and fountains along its 
whole length, which is upwards of a 
mile, upon a plan rather concave, 
presents, on this occasion, a coup- 
d’eil of the most pleasing nature. 

The people quietly promenade 
the Cassaro until midnight, when 
they retire, and the coaches of the 
nobility arrive and take possession. 
The gravity of the Stcz/ians is con- 
spicuous during the celebration of 
this festival: they partake of all its 
gayeties and pleasures without mani- 
testing the slightest external symp- 
toms of delight ; and the various 
ceremonies pass ‘off with a perfect 
regularity which never requires the 
interference of the police, although 
upwards of one hundred thousand 
persons are assembled toge:her on 
the occasion. 

The principal amusements of the 
second day consist in their races: 
youths about twelve years of age 
ride the horses without saddle or bri- 
dle, and it is astoniseins to see with 
what address they keep their seats. 
The horses are assembled and ar- 
ranged behind a cord, where there 
is considerable difhculty to retain 
them: the animals being full of ar- 
dour, and, as it were, conscious they 
are going to contend for the prize, 
seem to strive to prevent each other 
from getting the foremost. 

Upon one of the senators, who is 
stationed in a species of booth, sound- 
ing a bell, the little jockeys instantly 
mount, and sit well advanced towards 
the shoulders, with their head almost 
reclining upon the neck of the horse. 
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At the second sound the cord falls; 
the horses then set off, and by the 
dischar_e of a cannon, the people 
are informed that they are on the 
way; the crowdimmediately opens, 
and leaves a free passage for them 
to pass. Another senator, who 1s 
stationed at the extremity of the 
course, adjudges the prize after 
which, the little jockey who has been 
successful is carried in triumph, de- 
corated with a golden eagle suspend- 
ed around his neck, amid the accla- 
mations of the assembled people. 

The horses are generally the pro- 
perty of rich individuals, and are 
trained and fed the whole year for 
this express purpose. ‘Ihe races 
occupy part of three days; the first is 
between country horses, the second 
between mares, and the third, wich 
is by far the most rapid, between 
Barbary coursers. 

the amusements of the second 
day are completed by the car return- 
ing from the royal palace to the 
Marina, stopping almost every ten 
paces, in order that the numerous 
spectators may enjoy the music: the 
car, as Wellas the Cassuro, are again 
most splendidly illuminated. 

The third day commences with 
another race, and the car also re- 
peats its journey from the Marina 
tothe palace. In the evening there 
is a grand display of fire-works upon 
the .Wurina; and the buildings con- 
tiguous to the port, as well as the 
Cossare, are again illuminatec in 
such a superb manner, that. vic wed 
from the bay, it fills the imagination 
With the idea of an enchanted city. 

The diversion of the fourth day 
again commences with the course. 
WW ithout comparing these races with 
those which take place in Engiand, 
yet, from their rapidity, they are 
in no respect less interesting: the 
horses generally run the “whole 
length of the Cassaro, which ts up- 
wards of a mile, in less than a minute 
and a half. 

The evening of this day is par- 
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ticularly distinguished by a spectacle 
altogether new, and of which it is 
impossible to form an idea without 
having witnessed it. This superb 
spectacle is the illumination of the 
cathedral, which is executed in a 
manner truly enchanting. The in- 
terior of this vast edifice is so deco- 
rated, that the most pleasing effects 
are produced by merely introducing 
such trifles as fringes, garlands of 
various coloured papers, silver tis- 
sue, little pieces of glass, and many 
other articles of even less value: 
the wiiole is, however, so well ar- 
ranged, and the church is lighted 
with so much taste, that, upon enter- 
ing, it presents to the imagination 
the idea of being within the pre- 
cincts of a fairy palace. 

The fifth and last day ts celebra- 
ted by a long and continued proces- 
sion, which commences shortly after 
the setting of the sun, and continues 
till one hour after midnight. [t is 
upon this occasion that all the taste 
of the inhabitants of Palermo, for 
religious spectacles, is fully devel- 
oped. Every confraternity or re- 
ligious order bears in this procession 
a portrait or image as large as life 
of its particular saint. The charge 
of arranging the different toilets is 
wholly left to the nuns, who never 
fail, in dressing Judith or the Holy 
Virgin, to pay great attention /u 
dernicre mode, or, in other words, 
to the last fashion imported from 
Paris. 

These representations of the dit- 
ferent saints, enlivened by artificial 
rays, and ornamented with all sorts 
of garlands, are carried on a frame 
constructed of timber, which is borne 
on the shoulders of thirty or forty 
men, who consider they are avhiey- 
ing their own eternal salvation by 
carrying their particular saint faster 
than those behind, and thus gaining 
time to make counter-marches and 
evolutions: at last Santa Rosalia, in 
her triumphal car, solemniy tra- 
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verses the Cassuro. The presence 
of their protectress considerably 
increases the universal joy of the 
people: asthe holy saint approaches, 
every knee bends in pious adoration; 
and thus terminates this most splen- 
did féte of Santa Rosalia. 


Description of the eruption on Mount 
Macaluba. By G. Russell. 


This volcano of air, if we may se 
express ourselves, whose effects re- 
semble those which have fire as 
their principal agent, has its mo- 
ments of calmness as well as those 
of great fermentation and labour. It 
produces, too, like other volcanos, 
earthquakes, subterraneous thun- 
der, and violent eruptions; which 
last have, at times, thrown the mat- 
ter so emitted more than one hun- 
dred feet above the summit of the 
craters. 

The base of Afacaluba is nearly 
circular, and its height is about two 
hundred and fifty feet, taken from a 
valley which surrounds it. This 
valley is, however, considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea. 
Its summit is about half a mile in 
circumference, and terminated by a 
plain, presenting rather a convex 
surface: it is besides extremely ste- 
ril. On this summit are a consider- 
able number of little conic heights, 
the largest of which may be about 
nine feet in diameter; and on the 
highest part of these cones, which 
are in general under five feet, are 
craters, whose depth we were un- 
able to ascertain, being unprovided 
with a plumb-line, or any other con- 
trivance, by which such a purpose 
could be effected. The soil appear- 
ed externally to be composed of 
clay, rather dry and cracked, and 
the hollow sepulchral noise, caused 
by the action of walking, excited our 
most serious attention, and reminded 
us that in all probability we were 
then over an immense gulf of liquid 
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mud, separated only by a thin cover- 
ing of clay. 

The interiors of the craters are 
moist, and out of them there con- 
stantly issues a species of brown 
diluied clay, which, after reaching 
the height of the lips or highest 
part of the crater, forms into little 
demi-globulex. A few moments after 
this formation has taken place, these 
globul s break, and the contined air 
which they retained dispels itseli: the 
dil ited clay then rans down the Sanks 
of those heights, and extends ttself 
more or less on every side. Upon 
introducing a pole aboui twelve feet 
long into several of the eraters, we 
found it produced a kind of noise 
not unlike that of distant thunder: 
we observed upwirds of one hun- 
dred and tif.y of these craters in 
fuii action, besides many which had 
ceased to throw up the argillaceous 
matter, and our e?cerone informed us 
that their number were continually 
Varying, some, as he said, ‘* dying 
away, and others constantly 
breaking forth ”’ 

It 3s generally believed, that in 
all volcanic eruptions fire acts as the 
principal agent: in this of Macaluba, 
however, the result is very different; 
for after minute examination, not on- 
ly on the summit, but round the sides 
and base, we could perceive no trace 
of any such element having been 
concerned either in the formation or 
working of this surprising produc- 
tion of nature: neither could we 
discover the least particle of any 
matter that had undergone the action 
of fire. We next immersed our 
thermometer in several of the cra- 
ters, naturally expecting to find the 
temperature much higher than in 
the open air; but here also we found 
ourselves greatly deceived, the re- 
verse being the result of the expe- 
riment. !he thermometer so im- 
mersed, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, stood at 64°, according to 
Fahrenheit; but on being exposed to 
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the atmosphere, it immediately rose 
to 72°: afler this experiment, we 
no longer sought the igneous ele- 
ment. 


Notices of Lapland and Laplanders. 
From Clarke’s Traveis. 

The boats used to conduct travel- 
lers up the Lap/and rivers, may be 
considered as under asimilar regula- 
tion to that of the post-horses; relays 
being appointed at certain stations. 
They are worked entirely with poles, 
afier the manner which we call puit- 
ing. When the boatmen, who had 
with such excessive labour conveyed 
us from Ofver Tuornea, reached the 
end of their station at Jourunge, the 
people were all absent, and there 
Was no one to go with us any far- 
ther: hearing which, the same men 
cheerfully volunteered their further 
services; and offered to proceed 
another station, as far as Svansten, 
if we would give them each two 
glasses of brandy, to which we gladly 
assented. It was now seven o'clock, 
but the sun still shone in bis might, 
high above the horizon. On the 
opposite shore, women were calling 
their cattle from the forest, by blow- 
ing the lures; a long line of white 
cows appeared moving through the 
trees, answering to every call of the 
lure, and, by their lowing, seeming 
to imitate the sound of the distant 
summons. There is a forge for 
taaking bar-iron, at Svansten ; large 
muasses of the semi-fused ore being 
beat out into bars. The ore 1s 
brought to them from a place about 
twelve Swedish miles up the river. 
We visited this forge. A single 
hammer only was employed; figures 
like what one imagines of the Cyclops, 
of gigantic stature and fierce aspect, 
with sinewy arms and bare bodies, 
were engaged in supplying the anvil 
with the tough and almost liquid ore 
from the furnace. ‘The Director 
invited us to his house; and conduct- 
ed us into a neat apartment, the walls 
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of which were covered with hangings 
of giltleather. ‘This room, like every 
other place, was filled with mos- 
chetoes ; but owing to some cause we 
could not explain, no person here 
was bitten by them; which enabled 
us all to enjoy a little refreshing 
rest. Itis evident that blood cannot 
be the natural food of these insects; 
because they are ofien found most 
abundant in situations where there 
is hardly a trace of animal existence: 
and in some experiments which we 
made, by allowing them to take their 
fill of what they seek with such 
avidity, we found that it cost them 
their lives. If they be watched 
atter they have imbibed a sufficient 
quantity of blood, they fly with difh- 
culty, endeavouring to escape, and 
become afterwards dull and benumb- 
ed, until they turn upon their backs 
and die. Yet, in their thirst for 
blood, they will penetrate belween 
the hairs of a dog’s back, or those 
of a cow, and fix themselves in such 
number as to form a living mantle 
upon the animal’s skin. So power- 
fulis the little flexible proboscis with 
which they make their punctures, 
that it will penetrate very thick 
leather; the gloves upon our hands 
not being a sufficient protection from 
their attacks. Finding that all the 
covering we could use was of no 
avail, and that the incessant torment 
inflicted by these insects became in- 
tolerable, we were almost tempted 
to follow the advice of the natives, 
and to cover our faces, necks, hands, 
and arms, with a mixture of cream 
and tar; a practice adopted by the 
celebrated Ledyard, when he visited 
this country, and whose example 
we were ultimately constrained to 
imitate. However revolting this 
may appear to persons who judge 
of a moscheto scourge by the gnats 
and summer-flies of England, it is a 
penance that all will gladly undergo 
who visit Lapland during this season 
of the year; especially as the stran- 
Vor. 1v.—No. vi. 
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ger has always the precedence ata 
moscheto court; the natives being 
neglected and deserted by them, 
that they may cover the new-comer 
with their swarms. ‘lhe method by 
which an apartment is cleared of 
them in Lapland is, in itself, scarcely 
more tolerable than their presence: 
for this purpose, every person is 
made to lie down upon the floor, 
with his face to the earth; then 
dried birch-boughs being kindled, 
the whole room is kept full of a 
dense smoke, until the moschetoes 
have escaped; when every aperture 
being closed, the inmates may re- 
main, if they can exist in such an 
atmosphere; being, as it were, her- 
metically sealed in a deal box, and 
almost in a state of suffocation: but 
if, during this time, the door, or 
window, should be opened for an 
instant, a cloud of noisy moschetoes 
rush in, and fall by thousands upon 
their prey. Asturdy English groom, 
who attended us as servant, was 
driven to such desperation by them, 
that being at last compelled, not only 
to make his appearance beneath a 
veil, but with his skin tarred, and 
festering wounds upon his hands and 
legs, he was with difficulty restrained 
from throwing himself into the river. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
the poor Esquimauz Indians of North 
-Imerica, who are nearly allied to the 
Laplanders, should consider these 
insects as personifications of the evil 
principle, and always speak of them 
as the winged ministers of hell; being 
ignorant that they rank among the 
bountiful gifts of Heaven, and are, 
in fact, one of those wise provisions 
of Nature which have been admira- 
bly calculated for the wants of the 
countries where they are found. 
Tinneus, to whose discerning eye 
this truth was first disclosed, terms 
them, in his expressive language, 
Lapponum calamitas felicissima 
since the legions of larve, which fill 
the lakes of Lapland, form a deh- 
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cious and fempting repast to innume- 
rable multitudes of aquatic birds; and 
thereby providentially contribute 
to the support of the very nations 
which they so strangely infest... .. 
At Pello, we saw the winter 
sledges, lying in readiness for the 
Tornea trade. These sledges are 
all drawn by rein-deer; but so tracta- 
ble is this animal, that a single per- 
son in the foremost sledge guides 
fifteen following at the same time. 
With these sledges were also the 
sort of skates used very generally 
throughont Lapiand and Finmark, 
which are called skider. “he skiders 
are made of wood: those which we 
measured here were seven feet and 
a half in length, and fonr inches 
broad. It is said, that, using these 
skiders, they will overtake bears, and 
even wolves, in full flight.... 
The Laplanders have no idea 
Whatever of music; neither have 
they any national dance. Their 
tents, with the exception of their 
form, which is conical scarcely differ 
from those of our English gipsies. 
In the centre is the fire-place, over 
which two chains, fastened to two 
transverse bars of wood, serve to 
suspend their kettles. ‘These no- 
made Laplanders devour more ani- 
mal food than those who dwell in 
setiled-habitations, and cultivate the 
soil: with them, also, the means of 
subsistence are always abundant; but 
they are a pigmy swarthy race, of 
stunted growth, and most diminutive 
stature, and by no means to be 
compared in strength or size with 
those of their countrymen who work 
harder and fare worse. When they 
he down to sleep, they contract their 
limbs together, and huddle round 
their hearth, covered by a rug; each 
individual hardly occupying more 
space thanadog. We had been for 
sone time in this little tent, when, 
observing something move among 
the rein-deer skins upon which we 
sate, we discovered a woman sleep- 
seg close to us, of whose presence 


we were before ignorant: yet the 
diameter of this conical tent, at its 
base, did not measure more than six 
feet; and its whole circumference, 
of course, did not exceed eighteen 
feet, which is the usual size of the 
Lapland tugurium, both in summer 
and winter; although in winter they 
be better fenced against the incle- 
mency of the climate. Over our 
heads were suspended a number of 
pots and wooden bowls. ‘lo form 
the entrance of one of those tents, 
a part of the hanging (about eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, ‘termi- 
nating upwards in a point) ‘is made 

to turn back, as upon hinges. Such 
are the dwellings of those among the 
Laplandere who are called wealthy, 
and who sometimes possess very 
considerable property. In addition 
to the hundreds of rein-deer by 
which they are attended, and to 
whose preservation their lives are 
devoted, they have sometimes rich 
hoards of silver-plate, which they 
buy of the merchants: but fond as 
they are of this distinction, their 
plate is always buried; and the se- 
cret of its deposite is known only 
to the Patriarch or chief of every 
family. When he dies, the members 
of his family are often unable to 
discover where he has concealed it. 
Silver-plate, when offered to them 
for sale, must be in a polished state, 
or they will not buy it: for such is 
their ignorance, that when the me- 
tal, by being kept buried, becomes 
tarnished, they conceive that its 
value is impaired; and bring it to 
the merchants (who derive great 
benefit from this traffic, to be ex- 
changed for other silver, which be- 
ing repolished. they believe to be 
new. A person,’ therefore, who 
should only instruct a Lap/ander in 
the art of scouring silver- -plate, if he 
taught him nothing else, would be 

entitled to his gratitude, and save for 
his family an annual expenditure 
equivalent to many head of rein-deer. 
From the tent we went to visit 
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the dairy, one of the most curious 
sights belonging to the establishment. 
It consisted of nothing more than a 
shelf or platform raised between 
two trees, supported by their stems 
and overshadowed by their branches, 
neatly set out with curds and cheese 
as white as the milk from which 
they had been recently made. They 
were placed either in wooden frames 
or on splinters of wood, or in nets 
hanging from a pole placed longitu- 
dinally over the platform. About 
fifty yards from the tent were the 
rein-deer, in their enclosures, run- 
ning about, and apparently tame: 
when we entered this enclosure, 
they caiie and stood by us. The 
males were separated from the fe- 
males. These enclosures consisted 
of the trunks of fir-trees, laid hori- 
zontally one upon another, without 
being stripped of their branches. [n 
the centre of each enclosure there 
was a fire burning, to keep the flies 
and moschetoes from the cattle. 
When we first entered, our little 
dog put about fifty of the rein-deer 
to flight: they scampered off into 
the forest, and as quickly returned; 
which enabled us to judge of the 
astonishing speed with which they 
travel, exceeding that of any animal 
we had ever seen: they darted be- 
tween the trees like arrows, and 
over deep bogs with such velocity 
as not te sink through the yielding 
surface. The boy, who had con. 
ducted us, vaulted upon the back ot 
one of them, having a rein-deer skin 
for his saddle, and two sieves by way 
of stirrups. When it is necessary 
to catch any of these animals, it is 
done by merely throwing a cord over 
their horns. Some of the females 
were milked; and the women pre- 
sented us with the milk, warm: it 
was thick, and sweet as cream; we 
thought we had never tasted any 
thing more delicicus: but it is rather 
difficult of digestion, and apt to cause 
the head-ache in persons unaccus- 
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tomed to it, unless it be mixed with 
rater. At this time the rein-deer 
were all casting their hair, which 
made their skins look as if they 
were mangy. ‘heir horns, covered 
with soft hair, seem to yield to the 
touch, and partake of all the warmth 
of the animal's body: this soft cuticle 
was now falling off in ribands, which 
hung loose about their ears, leaving 
the horny part red and sore in se- 
The soil-every where in the 
neighbourhood, and throughout the 
parish of “aoxtekis, (a town situated 
in 68°, Su’ N. at the source of we 
river Muonio,) is unfavourable to 
agriculture. It consists of sand and 
clay, but chietly of sand. Never- 
theless, the pastures around the 
church and buildings belonging to 
the villaze appeared rich, and were 
covered with good crops of hay. 
Mr. Grape, however, was of opinion 
that ages might elapse before the 
natives will be induced to pay any 
adequate attention to the cultivation 
of the earth. ‘The principal obsta- 
cle arises from the fisheries upon 
the .Vorwegian coasts; a great part 
of the youth, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, emigrating to those shores, 
where the means of subsistence are 
abundant, and easily obtained; and 
the rest adopting the nomade state 
of the Laplanders, and living after 
their manner. A little barley is 
almost the only species of grain 
sown: they have not even attempted 
to sow rye, which is so commonly in 
use in Sweden; and wheat is alto- 
gether unknown. ‘The sowtny sea- 
son commonly begins in May; and 
the harvest is got in, at the latest, 
before the end of August; but some- 
times the growth is so rapid, that it 
takes place much earlier. The grain 
is harrowed into the ground by 
means of a wooden rake, or at best 
with an iron hoe, and the crop 
reaped with a sickle. Sometimes 
the whole of the grain used for seed 
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is lost, and the crop never ripens: 
in middling crops, the amount does 
not exceed the triple or quadruple 
of the seed sown; and in the best 
harvest, the average may be reck- 
oned at about a sextuple; but such 
seasons are very rare. Hence it 
must be evident, that the food of the 
natives does not consist in bread: 
indeed, the only bread known among 
them is often nothing more than the 
bark of trees. ‘The inhabitants are 
divided into what are called Colo~ 
nists, or Peasants, and Laplanders. 
The former are Fins; and the Fin- 
nish language is universally spo- 
ken, aithough the Lapland tongue is 
every where understood: but in the 
whole parish of Enontekis there 
were only two women who under- 
stood Swedish. The Log-houses are 
small and low, affording different 
dwelling-places for winter and sum- 
mer. The winter habitation is call- 
ed Poerte: it contains a large stone 
oven, without flue or chimney, the 
smoke being dispersed throughout 
the room; there being no aperture 
for its escape, except through a 
small hole in the roof, or through 
the door-way. In summer, they 
inhabit a house with windows; and 
these frequently have chimneys. 
Almost all the Colonists have a cham- 
ber set apart for the reception of 
strangers. Instead of candles, they 
make use of splinters of deal, about 
four feet in length; and these are 
called Pertor. The principal means 
of subsistence among the Colonists 
are, fish, and the produce of the 
forests. The /fishing-season com- 
mences when the ice is melted, 
about the middle of June. ‘Then 
they quit their dwellings, and do 
not return before the end of July, 
During this time they are seen, up- 
on the banks of the rivers and lakes, 
hard at work with their nets. A 
single net will sometimes enable 
its owner to procure from 350lbs. 
to 400lbs. weight of Salinon-trou, 


called Lavaret, and from eight to 
twelve barrels of a species of fish 
called Saback, or lesser Lavaret; 
but the greater part of those em- 
ployed in fishing do not take above 
half this quantity, There are gene- 
rally three men to each net. In this 
manner Prke are also caught. Dried 
Lavaret is used as a substitute for 
bread. ‘Towards the end of the 


Jishing-season begins the work of 


salting the fish. Very little salt is 
used, to the end a slight degree of 
putrefaction may take place; when 
an acid being thereby generated, the 
fish becomes, in their opinion, more’ 
nourishing, and has a better flavour. 
That portion which they do not 
keep for home consumption is sold 
to the Lapps, or it is carried to Kan- 
gis fair, where they exchange it for 
gram ; a measure of fish for an equal 
measure of grain. After harvest, 
the fishing employment is renewed, 
nets being chiefly used; but even by 
angling a good fisherman will, in the 
course of the year, catch half a bar- 
rel of fish; and in this way, salmon 
are sometimestaken. But the fishing 
for salmon after the tenth of September 
is prohibited; for which a curious 
reason is assigned, that ‘‘ the salmon, 
now become poor, may return back 
to the sea, and conduct a fresh sup- 
ply of fish up the rivers in the ensu- 
ing year.” In winter, fishing is 
carried on beneath the ice of certain 
lakes. 

The produce of the forests con- 
sists in the capture of wi/d rein-deer, 
which is the most profitable. An 
adroit hunter will, in some years, 
take not less than ten or twelve of 
these animals. They are caught in 
spring and in autumn. In spring, 
when the yielding surface of the 
snow gives way to the feet of the 
rein-deer, the hunter pursues them 
in skeders, killing them either with 
his dart or with a gun. After the 


festival of the Virgin Mary, this 
chase is prohibited; because the 
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rein-deer are then Jean, and their 
hides are of no value. In autumn, 
they are commonly caught by the 
feet, with snares; or they are shot. 
Traps and snares are also laid for 
foxes, hares, white-partridges, and 
water-fowl. 

The manufactures of a people in 
such an incipient state of society, 
are, of course, little worth nosice; 
yet a very considerable quantity of 
glue is made both among the Colo- 
nists and-the Laplanders. This is 
obtained from rein-deer’s horns, boil- 
ed down to a jelly during two days 
and a half, and afterwards dried in 
the shade. From three and a half 
to four portions of the horns yield 
one of glue. A little tar is also 
made, merely sufficient for their 
own consumption; the scanty and 
dwindled growth of the forests in 
this latitude not being adequate to the 
production of any greater quantity. 
Another produce of the forests is 
the food they afford for the cattle. 
It was mentioned to us as a remark- 
able circumstance, that as much 
provender is required for the sheep 
as for the cows. ‘Che number of cows 
in each colony, of course, varies, 
from five to ten, and even to twenty. 
Of sheep there may be found as many 
as fifty. For the maintenance of 
their cattle, hay and dried boughs 
are used; and, above all, the Lichen 
rangiferinus, or white rezn-deer moss, 
without which, however excellent 
the hay be, the cows do not yield 
either so much milk, or of such 
good quality. During the nights of 
summer, the cattle are penned in 
folds, called Tarrha; in which fires 
are kindled, to keep off the mosche- 
toes, by means of smoke. Fromthe 
beginning of June until the middle of 
September, they are allowed, during 
the day-time, to roam the forests for 
food. Each colony has its own troop, 
also, of rein-deer, from ten to thirty, 
fifty, and even an hundred. The 
whole of this statement applies only 
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to that portion of the inhabitants 
who are called Colonists: of the 
Laplanders, properly so called, we 
shall speak more fully in the sequel. 
By a colonial establishment is meant 
nothing more than a farm, support- 
ing sometimes a single family: in 
other instances, two or three. The 
Colonists are either Finlanders, or 
bankrupt nomade Lapps, who have 
been ruined by the loss of their 
rein-deer ; but whoever is disposed 
to settle in Lapland, has only to 
choose his situation, provided it be 
six miles distant from the nearest 
village. ‘The moment he has built 
his hut, all the land, including the 
produce of all the lakes, rivers, 
forests, &c. for six miles round, be- 
comes his own, by right of posses- 
sion. ‘The Colonists pay an annual 
tribute of twenty-nine rix-dollars to 
the crown: the Laplanders pay only 
twenty-seven. ‘lhe first tax was 
fixed in 1747; the last, in 1794, to 
be collected by an equal levy among 
the tributaries, without augmentation 
or diminution, whether their number 
be increased or diminished. The 
administration of the territorial jus- 
tice, the gathering of the tribute, 
and the annual fair, commence in the 
middle of February. ‘The two first 
are completed in three or four days; 
but the fair lasts ten days. This fair 
is made by the Tornea merchants, 
who come hither to sell flour, salt, 
tobacco, coarse and fine cloth, hides, 
hemp, cordage, silver drinking-ves- 
sels and spoons, guns, caldrons, axes, 
&c. The Colonists traffic with them 
by exchanging the skinsof rein-deer, 
foxes, hares, squirrels, ermines, &c. ; 
also dried pike and salinon-trout, and 
a little butter, which the Tornee 
merchants carry afterwards to Vor- 
way. The distance to Tornea from 
Enontekis Church is 287 British miles 
by land, and 296 by water; the jour- 
ney being performed at this season 
of the year, in sledges, drawn by, 
rein-deer. The commodities brought 
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for sale by the Luplanders to the 
fair at Enontekis consist of rein-deer 
and sheep skins, and rein-deer flesh; 
peiisses, called Lapmudes ; boots, 
shoes, gloves; various articles of 
furriery, such as the skins of white 
und red foxes, gluttons, martens, 
sables, otiers, and beavers; they 
bring, also, cod and stock fish, fresh 
and frozen, or dried, which they 
have caught themselves, or bought 
in Norway. 

The number of inhabitants, at 
present, in the whole parish of 
Enontekis, amounts to 870 persons; 
of which number 434 are males, 
and 436 females; that is to say, 268 
Colonists, and 602 tributary Lap- 
landers. In this list are included 
175 married couple, six widowers, 
nineteen widows, 170 unmarried per- 
sons under the age of fifteen years, 
and 325 children. The number of 
births annually may be averaged at 
thirty; and of deaths from ten to 
fifteen and twenty. In 1758, the 
number of deaths amounted to for- 
ty-five: but this is recollected in the 
country as a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance. A single person, at the 
time of our visit, had attained the 
age of eighty years, which is also 
uncommon. ‘The most common dis- 
eases are, pleurisy, fever, pectoral 
disorders, and ophthalmia. In the 
whole parish of Enontekis there 
were, however, but three blind per- 
sons, and one of this number became 
so in consequence of the small-pox. 
Hardly 
landers have ever had this disease: 
wheo once infected with it, they 
generally die, owing to want of pro- 
per treatment. Their domestic 
medicines are few and simple; and 
it igs remarkable that the Laplan- 
ders are, in this respect, more skil- 
ful than the Colonists; industriously 
seeking for such things as experi- 
ence has taught them to make use of 
in disorders to which they are liable, 
both external and internal. Cam- 
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phor, castor asafortide and turpen- 
tine dissolved in brandy, are con- 
sidered as the best remedies in all 
internal complaints; and for disor- 
ders of the head, or in cases of 
pleurisy, they have recourse to 
cupping; or they suck the part 
affected so as to draw blood. Bleed- 
ing is very generally practised; and, 
for this purpose, it is usual to open 
a vein in one of the feet, rather 
than in any other part of the body. 
The climate, although extremely 
frigid, is not unwholesome. The 
coldest summer ever remembered 
was that of 1790, when not a sheaf 
of barley, or of any kind of grain, 
was harvested; even in the August 
of that year the snow remained un- 
melted, and in the same month fresh 
snow began to fall. The annual 
depth of the snow varies from three 
to four feet English. According to 
an average, founded upon eight years 
observation, either rain or snow falls 
every three or four days throughout 
the year. ‘he winds, especially 
in autumn, are very impetuous : 
among these, the north-west is the 
prevailing, and the most violent. 
Whirlwinds have been sometimes 
experienced, but they are rare : for 
the last twelve years there had not 
been a single hurricane. ‘The ap- 
pearance exhibited by the 4urora 
Borealis is beyond description mag- 
nificent ; itserves to illuminate their 
dark skies in the long nights of win- 
ter: but, what is most remarkable, 
it is distinctly stated, by Mr. Grape, 
that this phenomenon is aot contined 
to the northern parts of the hemis- 
phere, but that its appearance to the 
south of the Zenith is no uncommon 
occurrence. ‘The latitude of Enon- 
tekis, accurately estimated at the 
point where the church stands, is 
68°. 30’. 30": its longitude, 39°. 55’. 


POLYANTHEA. 
The art of making ale seems to 
have been of very great antiquity. 
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‘Tacitus, in speaking of the Ger- 
mans, clearly describes that species 
of drink in the following terms:— 
Liquor quidem ex horcea in simi- 
litudinem vent corruptus. A cer- 
tain liquor fermented (or currupted) 
from barley, into the sembixnce of 
wine.”’ This, he says, the Germans 
were accusiomed to drink. ‘That 
the ancient Greeks had some idea 
of the process of distillation, the 
following translation of a passage 
in Olympiodorus’s commentary on 
the 2d Book of Aristotle’s Meteors, 
will serve to show.—** Saviors, when 
they labour under a scarcity of fresh 
water at sea, bol the sea water, and 
suspend large sponges from the mouth 
of a brazen vessel, to wnbibe what 
ts evaporated, and in drawing this 
off from the sponge, they find it to 


be sweet water.’ Newry Mag. 


Historical Sketch of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society of the University 
of the State of New-York. 

Upon the establishment, in this 
city, of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the University of 
the State of New-York, a number 
of the students of the University, 
entertaining the opinion, that an as- 
sociation formed tor the purpose of 
encouraging liberal discussion on 
Medical and Surgical subjects, would, 
in an eminent degree, tend to their 
advancement ig useful and orna- 
mental knowledge, held a meeting at 
the College building, then in Park 
Place, on the Sth of Decem- 
ber, 1807, with a view of organizing 
themselves into a society, for the 
promotion of these important ob- 
At this meeting, a committee 
was appointed to draft a Constitution 
and a set of By-Laws for the go- 
vernment of the association; and, on 
the subsequent Saturday, December 
the 12th, the report of the commit- 
tee being received, the society was 
declared to be constituted, under 
the name of the Medical and Surgi- 
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cal Society of the University of the 
State of New-York. 

Sixteen members of the Univer- 
sity attended the first meeting of the 
association, and conformably to the 
provisions made in their constitution, 
elected their respective officers. 

Phe Society thus emanating from 
the students of the State Medical 
School of New-York, founded by 
the tionourable the Regents, and 
countenanced and supported in its 
endeavours to promote medical 
science, by the professors of tie 
University, declared the iegenis of 
the University. and the Professors 
of the College, to be, ever after, ho- 
norary members. They also adopt- 
ed a constitutional regulation to 
create honorary and corresponding 
members in different parts of the 
United States and elsewhere; al- 
ways, however, exercising this pow- 
er with due Limitation.—The resi- 
dent members of the society are 
composed almost exclusively of stu- 
dents of medicine, belonging to the 
University; though any gentleman 
engaged in medical pursuits, and of 
moral character, may be elected a 
member. The President is, by 
their laws, always selected from the 
professors of the University. 

In the winter of 1810, an attempt 
was made to lay the foundation of a 
library, for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the society; but this effort, 
owing to unforeseen occurrences, 
was attended with but partial suc- 
cess. I/n 1812, this attempt was 
advantageously renewed, and it 1s 
but proper to state, that owing to the 
disinterested exertions of many ac- 
tive members, and the liberal dona- 
tion of a distinguished professor of 
the University,* the society em- 
braces in its library no inconsidera- 
ble number of the best standard 
works on medicine and the collate- 


* Dr. David Hosack, Professor of the 
Practice of Physic. 
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ral branches of science, besides 
some of the most valuable periodi- 
cal journals. ‘The formation of a 
Museum, which the society has al- 
ways considered an object of pri- 
mary consideration, it is hoped and 
believed is at no distant day. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of the University of New-York, is 
at present composed of about two 
hundred members, including hono- 
rary and corresponding associates. 
it holds its meetings at the Hall of 
‘he College of Physicians and Sur- 
yeons, on the Friday evening of 
sech week during the winter ses- 
sion of the College, the season when 
‘he several professors of the Uni- 
versity deliver their courses of in- 
struction on the different depart- 
ments of medicine. The business 
of each regular meeting of the So- 
ciety is taken up in the following 
order: the Secretary's minutes are 
read and decieced upon : the election 
of new members may take place : 
medical news delivered to the pre- 
siding officer: dissertations on any 
subject of medicine, surgery, natu- 
ral history, &c. &c. read by the au- 
thor of the respective papers : then 
theses or propositions on the same 
or similar objecis of inquiry, are 
discussed, and the arguments offer- 
ed by the different members can- 
vassed by the acting president. 

At the close of each session the 
society ptblish an abstract of their 
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proceedings, under the title of a 
‘* Report.”’? They have already pub- 
lished eleven Annual Reports, which 
haye been printed for the use of 
their members. 

The preceding sketch of the Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Society, while it 
makes known the origin of the asso- 
ciation, proves, also, that it has ad- 
vanced in utility and importance; 
and, in its present flourishing con- 
dition, its founders realize the most 
ardent expectations they cherished. 
They depended liberally upon the 
enterprise and ingenuousness of the 
youth who would resort to the me- 
dical college of this city, and who 
would associate together, for intel- 
Jectual improvements; and they re- 
joice in adding, that their confidence 
has been thus happily placed. 

The following are the officers of 
the society for the present year, 
elected at their Jast anniversary 
meeting : 

PRESIDENT, 

Joun W. Francis, u.p. and Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and of Forensic Medicine in the 
University of New-York. 

Henry DucacHert, M.D. 
and James M. v. Vice 
Presidents. 

Henry M. Francis, a. m. Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

James Recording See 
cretary. 

D.L. Rocers, Librarian. 


FINIS. 
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